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Making  the  Advanced  Shorthand  Work 

Practical 

By  the  Advanced  Shorthand  Class  of  Athens  High  School,  Athens,  Ohio 


Elizabeth  Briggs, 

HOULD  we  devote  the  entire  advanced 
shorthand  period  to  speed  work,  correct¬ 
ing  papers,  and  criticizing  transcripts? 
We  as  a  class  say  NO,  and  we  wish  to  prove 
that  members  of  a  group  striving  to  attain  a 
knowledge  sufficient  to  equip  themselves  for 
secretarial  positions  must  have  many  other 
qualifications  in  addition  to  the  ability  to 
write  shorthand  speedily  and  transcribe  their 
notes  neatly  and  accurately. 

Three  Practical  Projects 

This  year  our  class,  composed  of  seventeen 
students,  has  worked  out  three  very  inter¬ 
esting  experiments.  First,  we  planned  to 
have  interviews  with  a  number  of  employers 
and  secretaries,  then  we  made  out  a  list  of 


Chairman,  1932 

questions  which  had  arisen  in  our  minds 
concerning  the  duties  of  a  secretary  and  the 
requirements  of  an  employer.  We  handed 
these  to  our  teacher,  who  selected  thirteen 
leading  questions  for  us  to  ask  the  employers 
and  twenty  which  w'e  were  to  put  before  the 
secretaries.  We  then  selected  the  various 
offices  which  we  wished  to  visit,  and  each 
member  went  for  one,  two,  or  three  personal 
interviews,  took  notes,  and  reported  to  the 
class.  A  total  of  twenty-five  employers  and 
secretaries  were  interviewed. 

Second,  we,  in  groups  of  three,  visited  one 
of  the  most  efficient  offices  in  .Athens  and 
observed  just  how  the  work  was  carried  on. 
These  visits  were  followed  by  class  discus¬ 
sions. 

Third,  the  class  was  organized  as  a  firm, 
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and  divided  into  the  various  departments,  such 
as  accounting,  credit,  sales  and  advertising, 
and  so  forth,  with  a  general  manager  over 
all  of  these  divisions.  A  secretary  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  each  head  of  a  department,  and 
for  two  days  the  class  period  was  devoted 
to  the  carrying  out  of  certain  office  procedures. 
Space  was  made  for  a  desk,  chairs,  and  other 
office  equipment,  including  a  telephone.  The 
plan  was  to  have  the  secretaries  take  the  dic¬ 
tation  and  carry  out  the  instructions  of  their 
employers,  answer  the  telephone,  receive  call¬ 
ers,  make  appointments,  and  file  the  letters 
which  were  on  the  desk. 

After  each  member  of  the  class  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  work,  we 
discussed  the  good  and  bad  points  which 
w’e  had  observed  during  the  entire  “perform¬ 
ance.” 

Experiment  Netted  Worthwhile  Results 

Were  the  results  of  the  three  experiments 
worthwhile,  and  practical,  or  have  they  been 
a  waste  of  time  that  should  have  been  devoted 
to  gaining  speed?  We  shall’  try  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  In  formulating  our  questions  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  analyze  the  situation  and  think 
out  some  actual  problems  which  w'ill  un¬ 
doubtedly  confront  us  when  we  enter  the 
business  world. 

2.  We  learned  how  to  call  by  telephone 
and  make  appointments  for  interviews,  go 
and  introduce  ourselves,  and  obtain  the  de¬ 
sired  information. 

3.  Our  contacts  with  both  employers  and 
secretaries  were  very  pleasant,  and  we  feel 
that  they  are  interested  in  us  and  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish. 

4.  It  will  be  much  easier  now  for  us  to 
apply  for  a  position  in  person,  since  we  know 
something  about  approaching  strangers. 

5.  Our  observation  of  a  well-equipped  of¬ 
fice  gave  us  a  splendid  idea  of  what  an  ef¬ 
ficient  secretary  is  expected  to  do,  and  we 
realize  the  importance  of  knowing  something 
besides  the  mechanics  of  shorthand  and  typing. 

6.  The  fact  that  we  had  to  go  through 
the  actual  performance  of  conducting  an  of¬ 
fice,  again  made  us  analyze  the  situation  and 
put  into  practice  some  of  the  theories  that 
we  had  been  told  about  in  class,  such  as 
how  to  introduce  ourselves  and  others,  to 
make  our  wishes  known  to  the  secretary  and 
to  the  head  of  the  department,  and  how  to 
show  callers  into  the  office  of  our  employer. 

7.  Some  of  the  leading  points  made  by 
employers  were 

(a)  A  secretary  must  do  more  than  she  is  told  to 
do. 


(b)  She  must  be  neat  in  appearance  and  her 
work  must  be  accurate. 

(c)  The  majority  said  that  grades  are  important 
and  that  intelligence  test  ratings  have  their  bearing. 

(d)  When  making  personal  application,  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  judged  by  her  approach,  her  self-confidence, 
her  personal  appearance,  her  training,  her  speech, 
and  her  manner  (polite,  easy,  or  self-conscious). 

(e)  W'hether  or  not  a  test  is  given  depends  largely 
on  the  kind  of  (Kxsition  desired.  If  speed  in  short¬ 
hand  is  essential,  a  test  is  usually  given. 

(f)  Opinions  concerning  letters  of  application  dif¬ 
fered  equally.  One-half  said  they  preferred  that 
one's  letter  precede  the  personal  interview,  while 
the  other  half  said  that  a  personal  application  should 
be  followed  by  a  letter  of  application  and  that  it 
lie  filed. 

(g)  The  majority  preferred  a  college-trained  sec¬ 
retary,  because  she  has  a  broader  background,  and 
a  more  general  knowledge  to  draw  from. 

8.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  secretary  we 
found  that 

(a)  Beginning  salaries  range  from  $60  to  $80  a 
month. 

(b)  A  Sliced  of  80  to  90  words  a  minute  in 
shorthand  and  45  to  50  in  typing  is  sufficient  in 
the  usual  business  office. 

(c)  We  should  learn  to  meet  people  in  a  courteous 
manner,  and  make  them  feel  that  we  want  to  help 
them. 

(d)  There  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  our  speech. 

(e)  The  more  familiar  we  are  with  the  business, 
the  more  valuable  we  shall  be  to  our  employer. 

(f)  We  must  be  good-natured,  even-tempered,  quiet, 
loyal,  and  efficient  in  the  mechanics  of  typing  and 
shorthand. 

(g)  If  the  dictator  makes  an  error, 'the  correction 
should  be  made  and  his  attention  called  to  it. 

(h)  Employers  do  not  ex|)ect  too  much  of  be¬ 
ginners,  but  they  expect  them  to  study  the  business 
and  learn  by  experience.  Having  to  make  the  same 
correction  twice  will  not  be  tolerated  by  most  of 
them. 

(i)  If  the  secretary  gets  behind  in  taking  dicta¬ 
tion,  she  may  ask  the  dictator  to  slow  down,  but  she 
must  wait  until  he  has  completed  his  thought. 
To  struggle  through  a  letter  and  not  get  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  for  both. 

9.  Class  discussions  may  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  time,  but  those  based  on  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  we  have  worked  out  this  year 
have  proved  to  be  most  beneficial. 

10.  The  fact  that  thirteen  out  of  the  group 
of  seventeen  have  passed  the  eighty-word 
Gregg  Transcription  Test,  and  that  two  have 
been  awarded  the  one  hundred-word  certifi¬ 
cate  is  proof  to  us  that  we  have  also  attained 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  shorthand 
work. 

Therefore  we  resolve ;  That  if  the  work  of 
the  advanced  shorthand  class  is  to  be  made 
practical,  the  students  must  be  brought  into 
close  contact  with  actual  business  situations, 
and  they  should  realize  that  their  class  work 
is  not  just  something  that  they  must  learn 
fn^m  books  in'  order  to  get  a  grade  in  the 
subject. 


January  Nineteen  Thirty-Three 
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Two  Typing  Teachers  Speak  Out 

How  M.uch  Checking. 


Mr.  SYD.MiV  HILLY  ARUM  the  Los 
Gatos  (California)  High  School, 
wrote  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Adams,  of 
our  Pacific  Coast  office,  a  letter  last  year  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  typing  teachers : 

I  read  the  other  day  an  article  entitled 
“How  Much  Checking?’’  The  writer  seems 
to  experience  much  hardship  in  this  checking 
business. 

Do  you  know  I  never  have  any  such  trouble, 
and  the  time  that  I  have  to  spend  on  checking 
is  negligible. 

I  use  the  New  Rational  Record  Card.  My 
classes  do  one  exercise  in  every  assignment : 
ail  stops  set  all  the  time  at  10  and  60.  Thus 
there  is  no  checking  on  line-length  and  no 
referring  to  the  book  to  see  if  every  exercise 
is  done. 

Then  I  have  a  reliable  student  put  a  check 
on  the  card  in  its  proper  square  for  each 
exercise  handed  in.  Each  Monday  I  give  out 
his  card  to  every  pupil.  If  there  be  any  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  marking  the  student  calls 
attention  to  it  and  it  is  corrected  (as  I  keep 
all  papers). 

The  students  are  more  particular  about 
picking  out  errors,  strikeovers,  erasures,  than 
1  am,  and  few  get  by. 

The  only  question  is,  can  the  student  be 
trusted  not  to  favor  a  friend? 

I  try  to  select  those  who  won’t.  But  if 
there  should  be  such  a  thing,  the  student  so 
favored  will  be  ahead  in  regular  assignment 
work  and  behind  in  speed  tests.  I  immedi¬ 
ately  investigate. 

By  this  method  the  class  keeps  itself 
checked  up  every  week,  and  does  it  better 
than  the  teacher  can,  as  each  student  knows 
well  enough  what  he  has  done. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  papers  handed  in: 
Just  as  in  English  classes  the  teachers  give 
themselves  three  times  the  trouble  they  need 
to  by  setting  long  papers,  so  indeed  do  the 
typing  teachers. 

We  have  speed  practice  every  day,  the  pa¬ 
pers  from  which  go  into  the  maternal  lap 
of  the  wastepaper  basket.  Every  Friday  we 
take  most  of  the  period  for  a  speed  test — a 
sentence  which  has  been  on  the  board  since 
Monday.  The  papers  are  immediately  checked 
and  the  names  and  words  per  minute  posted 
in  order  on  the  blackboard. 

This  system  is  for  all  our  three  beginning 
classes,  seventy-five  pupils,  and  I  venture  a 


good  round  bet  that  my  record  approximates 
to  within  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  each 
pupil’s  actual  work. 

If  things  were  going  wrong  1  would  hear 
alx)Ut  it  pretty  soon  from  some  of  my  trust¬ 
worthy  advanced  students,  or  even  from  re¬ 
liable  beginners.  And  so  to  spend  night 
after  night,  Saturdays,  and  holidays  checking 
is  ridiculous. 

As  for  the  advanced  class,  all  the  work, 
correspondence,  advertisements,  mimeograph¬ 
ing,  secretarial  practice,  filing,  calculating  ma¬ 
chine  work — it’s  all  checked  in  class.  And  I 
know  how’  each  student  stands  to  a  gnat’s  heel. 

Additional  Details  of  Mr.  Hillyard’s  Plan 

Miss  Adams  forwarded  a  copy  of  this  very 
enlightening  letter  to  us  and  we  wrote  Mr. 
Hillyard  for  further  details.  We  quote  a 
portion  of  his  reply  illustrating  his  plan, 
which  we  recommend  to  all  teachers : 

Each  day  I  sit  at  my  machine  and  type  and 
dictate  speed  exercises,  the  class  writing  in 
unison  with  me.  I  use  every  kind  and  sort 
of  speed  drill.  These  papers  the  class  throws 
away.  I  never  see  them  except  when  I  walk 
around  and  watch  the  drill  after  I  have  quit 
leading  the  class  on  my  own  machine. 

Each  Monday  I  put  a  sentence  on  the  black¬ 
board  of  about  50  to  70  strokes.  All  classes 
practice  that  for  a  week  and  we  have  a  one- 
minute  test  on  it  Friday.  Immediately  there¬ 
after  I  put  the  name  of  the  pupils  on  the 
blackboard  in  order  of  speed — the  whole 
three  classes  in  order  from  the  fastest  down. 
/  deduct  only  one  ward  for  each  error.  This 
gets  them  down  to  the  idea  of  speed,  which 
I  work  at  from  the  first  week. 

By  recording  this  speed  test  every  week  and 
keeping  the  exercise  record  on  the  Rational 
card,  I  know  exactly  how  everyone  stands. 

The  one-minute  tests  are  corrected  by  the 
pupils  and  then  I  have  a  few  reliable  stu¬ 
dents  give  the  high  ones  the  once-over  and  I 
glance  over  the  top  ones  myself.  Nothing 
ever  gets  by.  They  can’t  bring  in  a  test 
done  at  home,  as  I  pass  out  different  colored 
paper  for  that  particular  test,  and  don’t  ac¬ 
cept  anything  else.  I  give  the  Friday  test 
three  times  and  the  student  hands  in  the  best 
of  the  three.  At  report-card  time  I  have  an 
office-practice  girl  average  the  three  best  tests 
of  each  pupil  on  the  adding  machine  and  then 
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the  class  average,  and  1  do  my  grading  from 
that.  That  sentence-per-week  idea  is  the  best 
thing  that  I  know  of  in  typing  instruction. 

A  A  > 

Mr.  Hillyard  has  developed  a  sensible  and 
effective  application  of  the  principle  of  repc- 


A  New  Niethod  of  Finding 

IME  will  be  saved  when  computing  the 
net  speed  in  typewriting  speed  tests  by 
using  the  following  method,  according  to  Mr. 
A.  S.  H.  Hankinson,  of  the  Commercial  High 
School,  Montreal,  Quebec : 

First,  find  gross  speed  by  dividing  the 
number  of  strokes  written  by  five,  and  then 
dividing  the  result  by  the  number  of  minutes. 

If  preferred,  these  two  divisions  may  be  done 
in  one  operation. 

Second,  since  ten  words  are  deducted  for 
each  error,  it  follows  that  if  the  length  of  the 
test  is  for  one  minute,  we  must  deduct  10  for 
each  error  made,  and  the  result  is  the  net 
speed.  For  instance,  a  gross  speed  of  60 
words  a  minute  for  one  minute,  with  two 

errors,  is  40  words  a  minute  net.  It  will  be 

noted  that  the  net  speed  was  obtained  by  sub¬ 
tracting  a  certain  number  for  each  error  (in 
this  case  10)  from  the  gross  speed.  The 
same  method  can  be  used,  no  matter  how  long 
the  test,  hy  use  of  the  following  table; 

1  minute  test,  subtract  10  from  gross  speed  for  each  error 

2  .  .S  “  “  “  “  “ 

5  “  “  “  2  “  “  “  “  “  “ 

10  “  “  “  1  “  “  “  “  “ 

15  .  “  “  “  “  “ 

20  “  “  “  H  “  “  “  “  “ 

E.xamples:  Suppose  a  student  writes  1,0(K) 
strokes  in  five  minutes  with  two  errors. 

1000  1000 

-T".  =-^7’  =40  words  per  minute  gross 
5x5  23 

As  noted  above,  in  a  five-minute  test,  we 
must  deduct  2  for  each  error,  therefore  the 
net  speed  is 

40  -  (2  X  2)  «  36 

.\gain ;  Suppose  a  student  writes  3,768 
strokes  in  15  minutes  with  6  errors: 

3‘68 

—  50  words  a  minute  gross 
/5 

In  a  fifteen-minute  test  we  must  deduct 
two-thirds  for  each  error. 

Two-thirdf  of  6  it  4  Deduct  4  from  50  Net  speed  it  46 
It  will  be  observed  that,  by  the  use  of  this 


tit  ion  on  the  continuous  typing  level  through 
the  use  of  the  “sentence-per-week”  idea.  May 
we  suggest  that  after  the  first  half  of  the 
first  semester  the  same  teaching  device  can 
be  applied  to  paragraph  practice,  using  a  sin¬ 
gle  paragraph  each  w'eek? 

— H.  H.  S. 

Net^  Speed  in  Typewriting 

method,  the  attention  of  the  student  is  first 
of  all  focussed  upon  his  gross  speed,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  actual  speed  at  which  he  is 
writing.  Then  it  shows  him  how  his  errors 
bring  down  that  speed  to  a  much  lower 
figure  if  the  errors  are  many,  and  how  the 
gross  and  net  speeds  keep  close  together 
if  the  errors  are  few. 

W'atcb  That  "Spread”  Between  Gross  and 
Net 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  t<K) 
much  attention  has  in  the  past  been  put  upon 
mere  net  speed,  without  taking  into  account 
the  spread  between  gross  and  net.  Net  speed, 
even  when  it  approaches  or  exceeds  one  hun¬ 
dred  words  a  minute,  does  not  in  itself  in¬ 
dicate  good  typewriting,  for  the  gross  speed 
may  be  ten  or  twenty  words  a  minute  higher 
than  the  net.  Many  typewriting  students 
have  never  worked  out  their  gross  speed, 
the  speed  at  which  they  are  actually  writing, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  net  speed  only  has 
been  required.  If  teachers  of  typewriting 
will  first  of  all  have  their  students  work  out 
the  gross  speed,  and  then  the  net,  and  devote 
some  attention  to  reducing  the  spread  between 
the  two,  the  quality  of  the  students’  work 
will  be  improved.  That  is  why,  in  this  method 
of  computing  the  speed,  the  basis  from  which 
we  work  is  the  gross  speed. 

#  >  > 

We  are  glad  to  pass  on  Mr.  Hankinson’s 
contribution.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have 
been  convinced  that  only  by  “facing  facts” 
can  the  typing  student  make  a  true  evalu¬ 
ation  of  his  skill  and  thus  make  worthwhile 
efforts  to  progress.  For  this  reason  we  have 
preferred  to  discard  the  net  speed  in  making 
our  graphs  and  have  shown  only  gross  speed 
and  errors,  thus  demonstrating  the  day-by-day 
relationship  between  speed  and  accuracy.  It 
is  the  study  of  this  day-by-day  relationship 
that  conditions  student  attainment — not  the 
daily  comparison  between  what  the  student 
has  done  in  the  way  of  his  net  rate  and  what 
others,  even  world’s  champions,  have  done. 

Who  has  another  helpful  suggestion? 


January  Nineteen  Thirty-Three 
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Remedial  Teaching  of  Shorthand 

By  Lila  W.  Brock 

Central  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


EM  EDI  A  L  teaching  is  corrective 

teaching.  The  newer  developments  in 
the  teaching  of  stenography  must 
come  from  an  analysis  of  the  students’  apti¬ 
tudes  and  abilities.  This  is  an  age  of  re¬ 
search,  and  the  subject  of  stenography  offers 
a  wide  field  for  investigation.  By  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  diagnostic  tests  covering  the  four  phases 
of  shorthand  instruction — knowledge  of  vo¬ 
cabulary,  penmanship,  ability  to  take  dicta¬ 
tion,  and  ability  to  read  and  translate  short¬ 
hand — we  discover  weaknesses  in  learning  and 
have  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  begin  our 
corrective  teaching.  In  brief,  these  tests  di¬ 
agnose  the  specific  abilities  of  each  pupil, 
unit  by  unit,  through  the  elementary  stages 
of  his  shorthand  course. 

Helpful  Diagnostic  Tests 

To  one  not  familiar  with  the  different  types 
of  diagnostic  tests,  I  would  suggest  those 
written  by  Ethel  A.  Rollinson,  instructor  of 
stenography  and  typewriting  at  Columbia 
University.  She  has  worked  out  a  set  of 
diagnostic  tests  for  each  unit  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual,  accompanied  by  definite 
instructions  for  correcting  and  scoring.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  there  is  available  in  loose-leaf 
form  a  test  covering  each  chapter  in  the 
Manual.  Each  set  of  tests  is  divided  into 
four  separate  parts,  as  follows; 

(a)  The  writing  of  shorthand  outlines  for  as  many 
words  as  possible  in  a  given  time. 

(b)  The  writing  of  continuous  matter  in  shorthand 
at  a  good  speed  commensurate  with  good  penmanship. 

(c)  Dictation  of  a  paragraph  or  letter,  measuring 
the  varying  abilities  to  take  dictation. 

(d)  The  reading  of  accurately  written  plates  of 
shorthand  notes. 

Personal  efficiency  is  a  goal  toward  which 
we  are  striving  to  guide  our  students.  This 
efficiency  is  increased  by  confidence  and  pride 
in  one’s  own  ability  to  succeed.  The  results 
of  these  tests,  after  careful  study,  show  the 
particular  abilities  and  disabilities  of  each  in¬ 
dividual.  The  remedial  work  can  then  be  ac¬ 
complished  much  more  intelligently  than 
would  be  possible  on  the  basis  of  blind 
guesses  as  formerly,  and  the  student  himself 
has  a  tangible  evidence  of  his  progress.  Such 
evidence  should  be  kept  before  the  student 
constantly,  and  used  wisely  by  the  teacher 
in  motivating  his  desire  to  do  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  work.  A  differentiation,  however,  should 


be  made  between  the  errors  made  by  the  class 
as  a  whole  and  those  made  by  individuals.  If 
the  class  has  missed  a  particular  point,  drill 
on  that  thoroughly  until  mastered,  but  do  not 
continually  repeat  something  already  learned. 
This  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  would 
also  cause  the  students  to  lose  interest  and 
become  indifferent.  If  individuals  are  weak 
only  in  certain  points,  give  them  individual 
instruction  and  drill  outside  of  the  class  period. 
Encourage  these  poorer  students  by  helping 
them  remedy  their  difficulties. 

Specific  Cases 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Group  A.  From  the 
test,  we  discover  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  reading  ability  are  very  good, 
but  their  ability  to  write  shorthand  is  poor. 
The  penmanship  sheets  show  that  their  out¬ 
lines  are  heavy  and  drawn.  What  is  the 
remedy  ? 

First  of  all,  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
bringing  to  class  each  day  a  pen  from  which 
the  ink  flows  readily  or  several  pencils  of 
medium  softness,  well-sharpened.  Then  get 
across  the  idea  of  a  quick-motion  stroke  with 
a  “get-away”  at  the  end.  The  drawing  of 
outlines  should  be  avoided,  and  to  get  this 
quick  stroke  with  vanishing  point  at  the  end. 
give  a  penmanship  letter  drill,  counting 
rhythmically  as  the  students  write  the  out¬ 
lines.  Follow  this  up  with  short  word  drills. 
Many  illustrations  of  each  drill  should  be 
presented  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard. 
The  students  should  “see”  how  the  work  is 
done  and  then  practice  it  themselves,  until 
the  motion  becomes  a  fixed  habit.  Many  have 
found  that  the  use  of  a  phonograph  record 
to  insure  rhythm  and  to  keep  up  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  during  these  drills  has  worked 
advantageously.  Select  the  drills  with  care 
to  correct  the  particular  weaknesses  you  have 
discovered. 

Working  Up  Speed 

Group  B  is  weak  in  dictation.  It  is  a 
class  which  has  had  comparatively  little  let¬ 
ter  work.  What  measures  can  the  teacher 
use  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  standard  de¬ 
sired  ?  Beware  of  discouraging  them !  Bet¬ 
ter  than  that,  adopt  a  method  similar  to  the 
following :  Dictate  first  at  a  rate  of  speed 
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whereby  nearly  every  student  has  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  getting  the  outlines.  Then  ask  a 
pupil  to  read  back  his  notes,  at  the  same 
time  actually  writing  over  every  outline. 
While  he  is  reading  and  writing  over  his 
notes  every  student  in  the  room  is  writing 
over  his  or  her  notes,  keeping  pace  with  the 
student  dictator.  In  this  way  they  get  used 
to  different  voices  dictating,  some  fast  and 
some  slow,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
pupil  called  upon  to  read.  Now  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  ready  to  take  a  far  more  rapid 
dictation  from  the  teacher,  having  had  her 
original  dictation  plus  that  of  the  pupil  who 
read  back.  This  is  an  excellent  way  of 
working  up  speed. 

In  building  up  the  vocabulary  of  this  group, 
we  find  they  have  a  tendency  to  write  out 
long  words.  Now,  many  words  follow  the 
longhand  abbreviation,  while  others  are  writ¬ 
ten  through  the  accented  syllable.  Give  dic¬ 
tation  on  the  high-frequency  words  in  sen¬ 
tences,  letters,  or  articles  to  help  build  up 
rapidly  a  good  shorthand  vocabulary.  See  that 
each  student  is  making  use  of  his  shorthand 
every  day  in  place  of  longhand. 

.\nother  point  to  emphasize  right  here  is 
training  the  individual  to  carry  several  words 
or  even  a  whole  sentence  in  his  mind  and  then 
writing  same  from  memory.  In  giving  new 
material,  it  is  often  wise  to  practice  new 
words  or  phrases  which  will  cause  hesita¬ 
tion  until  mechanical  facility  is  gained.  Then 
dictate  letters  containing  these  words  or 
phrases  to  make  the  facility  gained  worth 
while. 

Start  dictation  early !  The  sentence  method 
is  becoming  more  and  more  popular.  The 
student  not  o'i’y  learns  the  outline  for  the 
word  but  applies  his  knowledge  in  an  actual 
sentence.  The  teaching  of  a  list  of  words 
becomes  much  more  interesting  if,  after  they 
have  been  dictated  and  read  back,  they  are 
used  in  sentences.  Right  here,  the  teacher 
will  find  Markett’s  “Word  and  Sentence 
Drills”  an  invaluable  aid  in  supplementing 
the  Manual  which,  in  itself,  gives  the  stu¬ 
dent  an  exceptionally  well-balanced  working 
vocabulary. 

Stimulating  Ready  Reading 

Group  C  is  weak  in  reading.  How  will  we 
overcome  the  hesitant  and  jerky  reading  of 
the  students?  One  of  the  best  means  of  se¬ 
curing  accurate  reading  and  writing  is  the 
reading  of  accurately  formed  notes.  The 
visual  picture  of  the  outlines  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  gets  remains  with  him  and  the  writing 
of  these  becomes  more  spontaneous.  In  de¬ 
veloping  enthusiasm  for  reading.  The  Gregg 
Writer  can  always  be  used  to  advantage.  Its 
inspirational  articles,  the  additional  reading 


and  writing  matter  contained  in  it,  and  its 
system  of  certificates  and  awards  are  really 
vital  to  the  best  teaching  interests. 

If  a  student  is  poor  in  reading  because  he 
does  not  comprehend  the  meaning,  have  him 
read  a  few  sentences,  or  a  paragraph,  and 
tlien  state  in  his  own  words  what  he  has  just 
read.  He  must  get  used  to  looking  ahead  at 
several  outlines  at  a  time  in  order  to  get  the 
sense  of  the  sentence.  The  rate  of  reading 
will  improve  as  Hie  number  of  outlines  the 
eye  can  take  in  at  a  glance  increases.  Timing 
the  students  as  to  their  reading  of  a  column 
of  words,  where  the  longhand  is  covered, 
or  a  group  of  sentences,  will  often  act  as  a 
spur  to  the  poorer  ones. 

In  the  doing  of  homework,  a  method  of 
correlating  writing  and  reading  which  has 
proved  satisfactory  in  my  work  is  to  have 
the  student  first  copy  from  the  book,  and 
then  in  the  column  directly  across  from  this, 
copy  from  his  own  work,  dictating  it  to  him¬ 
self,  and  keeping  tlie  same  number  of  words 
to  a  line  as  when  he  ciipied  from  the  book. 

Conclusions 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  the  reme¬ 
dies  suggested  in  stenography,  as  in  medicine, 
can  only  be  applied  after  the  correct  diag¬ 
nosis  has  been  made,  and  when  an  atmosphere 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  exists  between 
the  students  and  teacher,  for  the  value  of 
our  teaching  is  going  to  be  measured  by 
the  degree  it  shows  forth  in  the  lives  of  our 
pupils. 


>  /  / 

To  Cut  Costs  On  C.  T.’s  and 
T.  T.’s 

AS  a  measure  of  economy  and  further  co- 
operation  with  our  teacher  friends  active 
in  the  credentials  work,  we  have  decided  to 
accept  the  certifications  of  teachers  on  the 
Competent  Typist  Tests  at  any  rate  above 
40  and  under  50  words  a  minute,  and  on  the 
shorthand  Transcription  Tests  at  the  60-  and 
80-word  speeds  without  the  hitherto  required 
submission  of  the  typewritten  transcripts  and 
shorthand  notes. 

Competent  Typist  Tests  at  the  higher  rates 
(50  words  or  more  per  minute)  and  Tran¬ 
scription  Tests  at  100,  120  or  more  words  a 
minute  must  be  accompanied  by  the  support¬ 
ing  documents  as  heretofore. 

Inasmuch  as  postage  on  all  of  these  papers 
must  be  paid  at  first-class  rates,  our  main 
purpose  in  making  this  modification  in  our 
requirements  is,  in  effect,  to  save  unnecessary 
expense  for  the  teacher  which  ordinarily  is 
involved  under  the  old  plan. 
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A  exceptionally  valuable  project  for  ad¬ 
vanced  typing  students  forms  a  part  of 
the  yearly  program  of  Miss  Ethelwynne 
Boyd,  Commercial  Department  head,  Aspin- 
wall  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Each  February  the  seniors  in  Miss  Boyd’s 
office  practice  class  set  up  and  mimeograph 
the  complete  report  of  the  Aspinwall  School 
District.  The  report  is  in  the  form  of  a  16- 
page  bulletin,  letter  size;  mimeographed  on 
both  sides ;  collated  and  stapled  by  the  office 
practice  class.  The  booklet  contains,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  auditor’s  annual  report,  com¬ 
ments  on  this  report,  graphs  showing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  school  dollar,  and  a  summary 
of  interesting  facts  regarding  school  activities. 

Miss  Boyd  writes  that  in  1932  the  class 
mimeographed  1,350  copies  of  this  report.  The 
copies  were  distributed  to  all  the  taxpayers  of 
Aspinwall  by  some  of  the  junior  high  school 
boys,  the  purpose  being  to  acquaint  each  tax¬ 
payer  with  the  financial  affairs  of  his  school 
district  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  school 
budget  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Measured  according  to  its  contribution  to 
the  civic,  economic,  and  strictly  vocational 
education  of  commercial  students,  this  pro¬ 
ject  scores  100  per  cent.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
finest  illustrations  of  the  value  of  a  worth¬ 
while  business  experience  as  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  commercial  teacher.  Miss  Boyd 
states  that  without'  her  previous  business  ex¬ 
perience  she  could  not  have  obtained  such  a 
businesslike  production  from  her  students. 

/^NE  of  the  important  phases  of  the  training 
'^of  advanced  shorthand  students  is  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  varied  vocabulary.  The  shorthand 
students  of  Northern  High  School.  Detroit, 
Michigan,  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Lil¬ 
lian  Gwinn,  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
their  vocabulary  each  day  through  the  medium 
of  clippings  from  papers,  magazines,  and 
other  sources  illustrating  the  type  of  business 
being  studied.  For  instance,  when  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  automobile  industry  was  be¬ 
ing  dictated  each  student  brought  in  clippings 
from  automobile  magazines  and  advertisements. 
Other  lines  of  business  were  similarly  treated. 
In  this  way  also  many  topics  of  current  inter¬ 


est  were  covered  as  a  project  in  vocabulary- 
building.  This  plan  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  deviation  from  the 
usual  word-building  drills. 

The  students  mounted  their  clippings  and 
accompanying  illustrations  attractively  on  let¬ 
ter-sized  sheets  of  paper,  leaving  space  on  each 
sheet  for  a  shorthand  transcript  of  the  clip¬ 
ping,  which  they  wrote  in  their  best  style. 

We  should  like  very  much  to  reproduce  one 
or  two  specimen  pages  of  Miss  Gwinn’s  proj¬ 
ect,  but  as  each  of  the  pages  sent  us  contained 
illustrations  in  color,  it  is  not  practicable  to 
do  so. 

We  wish  to  compliment  Miss  Gwinn  and  her 
students  on  their  originality  and  recommend 
most  highly  this  vocabulary-building  project 
to  other  teachers  of  advanced  shorthand. 

^  UR  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Dr. 

Herbert  A.  Tonne,  assistant  professor  of 
Education,  New  York  University,  is  to  offer 
two  courses  in  business  education  at  the  1933 
summer  session  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles.  The  titles  of  his 
courses  are  Business  Education  in  Secondary 
Schools  and  Curriculum  and  Methods  in 
Accounting. 

The  summer-session  faculty  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  associate  professor  of 
Commerce  and  Education  in  that  institution. 

Courses  will  also  be  offered  by  Dr.  Ira  W. 
Kibby,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacra¬ 
mento.  California,  and  by  Miss  Eva  M.  Jes¬ 
sup  and  Mr.  Albert  E.  Bullock,  both  well 
known  for  their  excellent  work  in  commer¬ 
cial  education  in  the  city  schools  of  I>os 
.\ngcles. 

A  more  complete  announcement  of  this  and 
other  summer-session  courses  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  will  appear  in  a  later  number  of  The 
American  Shorthand  Teacher. 

E  have  just  learned  that  Mr.  W.  C. 
I^we  retired  from  the  principalship  of 
Commercial  High  School,  Atlanta.  Georgia, 
on  January  1.  Mr.  I.owe  has  made  a  lasting 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  commercial  edu- 
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cation  through  his  splendid  work  as  principal 
of  the  school,  his  presidency  of  the  Southern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association,  and  his 
many  other  personal  and  professional  activi¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Lowe’s  many  friends  are  extending 
their  sincere  congratulations  on  his  having 
reached  this  point  in  a  distinguished  career, 
and  wish  him  many  good  things  through  the 
years  to  come. 

/AMES  C.  KANE,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Drake  Business  School  of  New 
York  since  1908,  died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore 
on  November  22. 

Mr.  Kane  was  a  very  able  teacher  of  pen¬ 
manship  and  rapid  calculation.  As  a  black¬ 
board  writer  he  had  few  equals. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Gaskell  School  in 
Jersey  City,  a  penmanship  school  known  to 
the  “old  timers.”  Mr.  Kane’s  classmates  at 
the  same  school  were  A.  H.  Hinman,  W.  E. 
Dennis,  and  A.  N.  Palmer,  all  of  whom  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  development  of  pen¬ 
manship  and  other  commercial  subjects. 

>  >  > 

Remember ! 

THE  TEACHERS’  MEDAL  TEST 
CLOSES  THIS  MONTH— 

January  31,  to  be  exact.  Judging  from  the 
number  of  specimens  that  have  been  received 
for  criticism  during  the  past  mcjnth  or  two 
from  teachers  wishing  to  secure  official  criti¬ 
cism  on  their  shorthand  writing  style  before 
entering  notes  in  the  Medal  Test,  there  will 
be  no  “depression”  in  volume  of  tests  received 
this  year !  Rather,  the  Medal  Test  bids  fair 
to  be  the  biggest  from  point  of  view  of  num¬ 
bers  of  any  we  have  held.  The  increased  pro¬ 
fessional  interest  of  shorthand  teachers  in  the 
development  of  their  own  writing  skill  is  very 
gratifying  to  us,  who  for  years  have  watched 
the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  skilled  as 
well  as  the  unskilled.  Best  results  in  teaching 
invariably  are  attained  by  the  teachers  who 
themselves  know  how  to  write  good  notes. 

The  Teachers’  Annual  Medal  Test  is  one  of 
the  major  services  we  render  to  teachers;  it  is 
intended  as  an  inducement  for  teachers  to  per¬ 
fect  their  knowledge  of  shorthand  .style  and 
proficiency  in  execution  by  rewarding  this 
professional  accomplishment  with  a  solid  gold 
medal  testifying  to  the  teacher’s  qualification 
to  teach  shorthand  style.  We  hope  that  you 
who  read  this  will  join  those  who  submit  their 
notes  for  official  examination  and  rating  this 
year.  The  medals  and  certificates  of  profes¬ 
sional  skill  ought  to  be  among  your  credentials 
as  a  shorthand  teacher. 
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The 

brief  forms 
conquered 

We  all  agree  that  because  of  their 
importance  the  brief  forms  must 
be  learned  perfectly.  Yes,  but 
how?  Phonograph  records  have 
always  been  the  obvious  solution, 
except  for  their  cost.  Gregg  Re¬ 
corded  Dictation  has  overcome 
that  objection  by  offering  for  25c 
a  very  durable  record  which  gives 
six  minutes  of  continuous  dicta¬ 
tion  if  desired. 

Gregg  Recorded  Dictation 
No.  1 — a  record  coritaining  6 
minutes  of  dictation  comprising 
every  brief  form  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,  together  with  the  most 
important  derivatives.  A  short¬ 
hand  key  is  provided  without 
charge  with  each  record.  25c 
net,  post  free. 

Gregg  Recorded  Dictation 
No.  2 — a  record  containing  6 
minutes  of  dictation  comprising 
a  selection  of  extremely  helpful 
special  phrases,  together  with  a 
letter  employing  a  number  of 
those  phrases.  A  shorthand  key 
is  provided  without  charge  with 
each  record.  25c  net,  post  free. 

Every  student  should  have  one 
of  each  of  these  records  for  home¬ 
work  assignments.  Send  to  our 
nearest  office  for  your  supply  of 
records.  Enclose  remittance  at 
25c  each  and  we  pay  postage,  or 
records  will  be  sent  with  bill,  as 
you  request. 


Jainiarx  Ni)ictccti  Tliirt\-Tliree 
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CONVENTIONS 


Southern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  November  24-26,  1932 

Officers 

President:  W.  P.  Selcer,  Chattanooga  High  School,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Vice  President:  A.  M.  Bruce,  Massey  Business  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Miller,  Wheeler  Business  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
Executive  Board:  M.  A.  Smythe,  National  Business  College,  Roanoke,  V'irginia;  C.  W'.  Edmondson,  Edmond¬ 
son  School  of  Business,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  Helen  Frankland,  Hume-Fogg  High  School, 
Nashville,  Tennessee;  Mary  A.  Butler,  Bristol  Commercial  School,  Bristol,  Tennessee 


The  three  days  of  this  convention  were 
spent  in  developing  constructive  ideas 
that  will  help  realize  the  theme  of  this 
year,  “Promotion  of  Commercial  Education  in 
the  South.”  Not  only  w'ere  problems  discussed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  working  in 
the  field  of  commercial  education,  but  also 
from  the  administration  angle  by  business  col¬ 
lege  executives,  school  superintendents,  and 
high  school  principals. 

Speakers  and  Topics  at  General  Session 

-Address  of  Welcome, //on,  W.  T.  Robinson. 
Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Chattanooga ; 
President’s  Greetings,  W’.  /’.  Selcer,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  High  School ;  Response,  IV.  R.  Pitt¬ 
man,  Massey  Business  College,  Birmingham. 
Alabama;  Guid.vnce  and  Motivation  of 
Commercial  Pupils  (a)  in  the  Private  Busi¬ 
ness  Schools,  A.  J.  Laurence,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Economics,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  (b)  in  the  Public  Schools,  B.  F. 
Kyker,  Director  of  Teacher  Training,  North 
Carolina  State  College  for  Women,  Greeius- 
Ixiro;  .Address  at  the  Fellowship  Luncheon 
in  charge  of  W.  A.  Price,  Principal  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Department.  Central  High  School, 
Chattanooga — Present  Trends  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  by  Irznny  J.  Garhutt,  Director 
Commercial  Education,  Cincinnati ;  Response, 
Hon.  A.  L.  Rankin.  Superintendent,  Hamilton 
County  SchiKils,  Chattanooga,  and  S.  E.  \ el- 
son,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  Chat¬ 
tanooga. 

Section  Meetings 

The  Private  Schools  Round  Table  topics  de¬ 
veloped  some  very  fruitful  discussions  grouped 
under  the  following  four  heads : 


Shorthand  Program  : 

1.  Giving  the  beginner  the  best  method  of  “How 
to  Study” 

2.  Best  means  of  impressing  correct  forms  on  the 
student’s  mind 

3.  How  do  you  handle  your  beginning  dictation 
students? 

4.  How  do  you  build  up  their  speed?  On  what 
basis  of  efficiency  are  they  promoted? 

Typnvriting  Program : 

1.  Demonstrate  how  you  start  your  beginning  type¬ 
writing  students — in  groups — individually 

2.  How  I  build  up  my  speed  typewriting  class 

3.  What  kind  of  corrective  drills  used,  if  any,  etc. 

Bookkeeping  Program : 

1.  What  .should  lie  the  extent  of  machine  bookkeep¬ 
ing  training  in  the  liookkeeping  course? 

2.  How  may  one  hold  the  beginning  bookkeeping 
student’s  interest  until  he  has  mastered  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  bookkeeping? 

3.  Is  it  better  to  teach  the  practice  sets  with  or 
without  the  various  vouchers? 

Manager’s  Division — Open  Discussion: 

1.  Ty|)e  of  advertising  which  brings  the  best  results 

2.  The  value  of  representatives 

3.  Best  types  of  college  activity  work 

The  Public  School  section  {Chairman,  Helen 
Frankland),  and  the  University  and  College 
section  {Chairman,  Dr.  C.  B.  IV ray.  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Commerce,  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  Georgia)  developed  equally  helpful 
programs ;  at  the  former — Suggestions  for 
EijuiPPiNt;  THE  Commercial  Department, 
.Miss  Ray  Abrams,  Principal,  Peters  High 
School  of  Commerce,  New  Orlean.s,  Louisiana; 
Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Junior 
Business  Education,  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  for¬ 
merly  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Curriculu.m  Set-up  for 
CoMMERdAL  Pupils  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schi  ols,  Irving  R.  Garbutt. 
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All  inspiring  demonstration  by  George  L. 
Hossfield,  World’s  Champion  Typist,  topped  off 
the  general  meetings. 

The  members  of  the  Association  met  with 
a  determination  to  get  at  the  facts,  to  analyze 
these  facts,  and  to  build  constructive  forward- 
looking  programs  on  every  level  of  education, 
public  and  private.  The  foremost  speeches 
and  the  discussions  which  followed  them 
brought  out  the  common  problems  and  sug¬ 
gested  numerous  solutions. 

"Brevities”  jrom  the  Speeches 

U’.  I*.  Sctcer:  Commercial  education  repre¬ 
sents  not  only  preparation  for  the  commercial 
occupations  or  for  business-like  living,  but  also 
preparation  for  a  better  demcKracy. 

U'.  T.  Robinson:  Commercial  education  is 
more  than  teaching  people  how  to  make  a 
profit  and  more  than  training  them  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  job ;  it  is  largely  getting  them  ready  for 
life. 

C.  Jl’.  Edmondson :  Commercial  education 
is  attempting  to  balance  the  vocational  ob¬ 
jectives  and  the  citizenship  objectives  so  that 
well-rounded  citizens  as  well  as  workers  are 
produce*!. 

H\  R.  Ihitnian:  .\s  business  revives,  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  schottls  will  be  helping  in  pro¬ 
viding  cour.ses  that  will  meet  the  changing 
demands  of  business. 

.1.  J.  Laurence:  Guidance  is  the  type  of 
leadership  on  the  part  of  commercial  teachers 
in  helping  the  pupil  prepare  for,  enter  into, 
and  succeed  in  his  chosen  life  work.  It  must 
be  based  upon  an  understanding  of  the  pupil, 
his  aptitude  and  interests,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  community. 

H.  Frank  Kyker:  Guidance  must  be  founded 
up*)n  community  commercial  occupation  sur¬ 
veys,  and  upon  j*tb  analysis.  This  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  necessary  because  about  as  many  go  into 
hu'^iness  from  academic  courses  as  from  the 
commercial  courses. 

A.  A.  Rankin:  Tlie  most  significant  thing 
about  commercial  education  is  that  it  is  tying 
up  its  materials  and  its  methods  to  the  business 
communities,  thereby  offering  a  distinct  con¬ 
tribution  in  the  making  of  a  better  world. 

.S'.  E.  Nelson:  Commercial  education  is 
actively  taking  etjual  rank  with  academic  edu- 

New  York  City 

/!'  would  be  interesting,  if  space  permitted, 
to  include  a  complete  report  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  City  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Teachers’  .Association  and  of  the  other 
affiliated  groups  which  form  the  Commercial 
Kducation  Association  of  New  York  City 


cation ;  it  is  broadening  the  scope  of  its  offer¬ 
ing  so  that  it  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  all  levels 
of  intelligence. 

Irving  R.  Garbutt:  The  increasing  broadness 
is  indicative  of  the  present  trend  in  commercial 
education.  Some  commercial  subjects  have 
become  so  broad  that  they  are  being  embodied 
in  the  general  courses  and  are  being  required 
of  all  pupils.  Economics,  law,  commercial 
geograiihy,  and  industrial  hi.story  belong  to  the 
commercial  department  and  ought  to  be  tauglit 
l)y  it. 

Miss  Ray  Abrams:  Commercial  departments 
ought  to  be  equipped  with  the  kind  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  materials  that  community  surveys 
sliow  are  being  used.  In  no  other  way  can  a 
fact  background  be  placed  under  commercial 
education. 

Lloyd  L.  Jones:  The  general  business  infor¬ 
mation  courses  must  square  completely  with 
tlie  objectives  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
in  order  to  take  its  place  beside  general  science 
and  general  mathematics.  “Generalization”  i; 
taking  place  in  the  high  school,  “specialization” 
is  taking  place  in  the  business  college. 

Alice  V.  Wylie:  Scientific  guidance  and 
placement  must  not  only  be  based  upon  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
community,  but  also  upon  the  idea  of  human 
sympathy.  The  main  thing  is  to  give  the  pupil 
self-dependence,  self-confidence,  and  self- 
reliance. 

Officers  for  1933 

President,  A.  M.  Hruce,  Massey  Business  College, 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

Vice  President,  Helen  Frankland,  Hume-Fogg  High 
School,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Miller,  Wheel¬ 
er  Business  College,  Birmingham,  .Mabama 
Members  of  Executive  Board,  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Direc¬ 
tor  Commercial  Teacher  Training.  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina;  Alice  V.  Wylie,  Office  Training 
School,  Memphis,  Tennessee;  W.  P.  Selcer,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  High  School,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
Section  Chairmen — Private  Schools,  W'.  R.  Pittman, 
-Massey  Business  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Grace  E.  Bell,  Edmondson  School 
of  Business,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  Public 
Schools,  Mrs.  Lida  Gore  Rice,  Central  High  School. 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Strout.  Technical  and  Vocational  School,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tennessee. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  at  Itir- 
mingham,  Alabama. 

Teachers  Meet 

atid  Vicinity.  The  conference  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  November  5.  It  was 
an  all-day  meeting,  the  sixth  annual  fall 
meeting  of  the  C.  E.  A.  and  the  seventeenth 
of  the  G.  S.  T.  A. 

The  morning  was  given  over  to  specialty 
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meetings.  The  Gregg  group  met  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  to  hear  discussions  of  class- 
riHim  procedures  and  practices,  shorthand  his¬ 
tory  and  needs  in  commercial  education.  Miss 
L  May  Eisenhart,  Katharine  Gibbs  School, 
New  York,  explained  her  theories  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  advanced  typewriting  classes.  Mrs. 
Helen  McConnell,  James  Monroe  High  School, 
.New  York,  gave  a  lively  demonstration  les- 
.son  with  a  group  of  .students  from  her  school, 
showing  graphically  her  methods  of  cimduct- 
ing  advanced  shorthand  classes.  Mr.  Louis 
A.  Rice,  assistant  commissioner  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  State  of  New  Jersey,  was 
Commentator,  and  expressed  particular  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  great  variety  of  matter  that 
was  presented  by  each  teacher  in  each  lesson. 

Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg  told  in  his  own 
inimitable  way  the  human  story  of  “Twenty 
Centuries  of  Shorthand.”  bringing  to  light 
much  new  material  that  he  has  discovered  in 
his  intense  research  in  this  field. 

Dr.  Wm.  R.  Orlell,  who  is  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  training  work  at  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University,  gave  his  im- 

Convention 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Bay  Section  (West),  Commer- 
mercial  Section.  November  21-23,  1932. 
Chairman:  Henry  Chaim,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  San  Francisco;  Secretary:  Mar¬ 
garet  Montgomery,  Head  of  Commerce.  Bal¬ 
boa  High  School,  San  Francisco.  (East) 
Chairman:  Laurence  N.  Pease,  Vice  Principal. 
High  School,  Stockton;  Pice  Chairman:  Blake 
li'.  Spencer,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Oakland. 
Speakers : 

(West)  Ira  W.  Kibby,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Business 
E(iucation,  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacra¬ 
mento — Progress  of  Business  Education  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  IN  THE  Past  Year;  L.  B.  Lundborg,  District 
Manager  of  Central  Coast,  Regional  Council  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sacramento- 
Reduction  of  Governiiental  Expenditures. 

(East)  Ira  IV.  Kibby,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Business 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacra¬ 
mento;  IVill  C.  Wood,  VMce  President.  Bank  of 
America  National  Trust  and  Savings  .^ssociation. 
Oakland — Echoes  from  Business. 

ARIZONA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION,  Phoenix,  October  29,  1932. 
Chairmen:  E.  W.  .\tkinson,  Arizona  State 
Teacher.s  College,  Flagstaff;  E.  .■K.  Brock, 
l^nion  High  School.  Phoenix. 

S|)eakers : 

C.  D.  Cocanou'fr,  Phoenix  Junior  College,  Phoe- 


pressions  of  Outstanding  Needs  in  Commercial 
Education  and  suggested  many  problems  which 
we  need  to  consider  in  our  approach  to  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  training. 

.‘\  luncheon  organized  by  the  C.  E.  A.  was 
followed  by  three  worthwhile  addresses,  with 
much  incidental  discussion :  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Kathbone,  of  New  York  University,  told  of 
the  1932  International  Congress  on  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  and  its  influence  on  Business 
I'iducation.  Dr.  Margaret  Fi.  Lacey,  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  New  York  City, 
brought  a  message  from  the  Board  she  so 
ably  represents.  Dr.  Milo  F.  McDonald,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Bushwick  High  Schrml,  Brooklyn. 
siKjke  feelingly  on  Utilitarian  and  Cultural 
Values  of  Commercial  Work. 

As  a  complete  report  of  the  addresses  will 
appear  in  the  .Association’s  yearbook,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  write  the  editor,  Mr.  Simon 
J.  Jason.  Walton  High  School,  Jerome  Ave¬ 
nue  and  195th  Street,  New  York  City,  who 
states  that  upon  receipt  of  $1.00  member.ship 
dues  he  will  send  the  yearbook  when  it  is 
pulilished. 

A 

Gleanings 

nix — Present  Day  Needs  of  Our  Commercial  Pu¬ 
pils;  discussion  led  by  Ralph  Masteller,  Arizona 
State  Teachers  College,  Temi>e.  L.  D.  Shumway, 
Citchfield  High  School,  Litchfield  Park — Salesman¬ 
ship  IN  THE  High  School;  discussion  led  by 
C.  L.  Michael,  Phoenix  Union  High  School,  Phoenix. 
Symposium  on  What  We  Are  Doing  in  Junior 
Business  Training — J.  C.  Anderson,  High  School, 
Mesa;  Ralph  Eggelston,  High  School,  Globe;  W.  H. 
Kaler,  Roskbruge  Junior  High  School,  Tucson;  H.  F. 
Yost,  High  School,  Prescott;  (7.  H.  Lorenson,  St. 
David  High  School,  St.  David;  Edith  Williams. 
Union  High  School,  Phoenix.  Dr,  H.  E.  Hendrix, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mesa — Leadership  in 
Business  Education. 

COLORADO  EDUC.ATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Extern  Division,  Commercial  Section, 
Denver,  Colorado,  November  10-11,  1932. 

Speakers : 

FJinor  O’Brien,  Personnel  Director,  Newsteter's  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Denver — High  School  Training 
FOR  Opportunities  in  the  Retail  Selling  Field; 
Lloyd  L.  Jones,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois — Will  Commercial  Education  Be 
Represented  in  Junior  High  Schools?  E.  A.  Zel- 
Hot,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Denver, 
Denver — Commercial  Education  and  Economic 
Adjustment.  Luncheon  meeting:  Lloyd  L.  Jones, 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.  Illinois- - 
The  Voice  of  Business  in  Education. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Baltes,  East  High  School, 
Denver 
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Vice  President:  R.  J.  Triplett,  Barnes  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Denver 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Milton  C,  Rebell,  South  High 
School,  Denver 

Date  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting;  Second  week 
of  Xovcniber,  1933,  Denver. 

DKLAW.\RE  STATE  EDUCATION  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  No¬ 
vember  10-12,  1932. 

Si)eakers : 

Charles  Boti.’iiian,  Head  of  Department  of  Commercial 
Kducation,  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
— Klementary  Bookkeeping;  general  discussions  by 
11’.  R.  Douglas,  President,  Goldey  College,  Wilming¬ 
ton;  Herbert  McMahan,  Head  of  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  High  School,  Wilmington;  Jay  IV.  Miller, 
Goldey  College,  Wilmington. 

New  Officers: 

President:  Herbert  McMahan,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  High  School,  Wilmington 
Vice  President:  Ella  Gibbs,  High  School,  Wyoming 
Secretary:  Elizabeth  Morgan,  High  School,  Bridge- 
ville. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  COMMERCIAL 
TE.\CHERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Champaign, 
Illinois,  November  18,  1932. 

Speakers ; 

Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Head  of  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa — Research 
IN  Commercial  Education  in  the  State  of  Iow’a; 
Ethel  Richards,  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb — 
The  Fallacy  of  the  Ten-Word  Deduction  for 
Errors  in  Typewriting;  H.  T.  Scovill,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana — Back  to  Fundamentals;  M.  E. 
Studebaker,  Head,  Commercial  Department,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana — Research  in 
Commercial  Education  in  the  State  of  Indiana; 
Mary  li'ebb,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Nor¬ 
mal — Research  Report  on  Teaching  Commercial 
Arithmetic;  IV.  A.  Sturnff,  Head,  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  Elgin  High  School,  Elgin — Research  Re¬ 
port  ON  Junior  Business  Training. 

New  Officers: 

President:  Dr.  Clyde  Beighey,  Head,  Department  of 
Education,  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb 
Vice  President:  Marie  Jessa,  Pekin  High  School, 
Pekin 

Secretary:  Glennie  Morrow,  Elgin  High  School, 
Elgin 

Treasurer:  L.  Fred  King,  Head,  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  Pontiac  High  School,  Pontiac 
Executive  Board  Member:  H.  G.  Shields,  Assistant 
Dean  of  Commerce,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 

ILLINOIS  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Chicago,  Illinois,  November  4-S,  1932. 

Speakers : 

Paul  A.  Mertz,  Retail  Personnel  Director  in  Charge 
of  Training,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  Chicago— 
As  A  Large  Industry  Looks  at  Training;  Ann 
Brewington,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago — Analytical 
Studies  of  the  Keyboard  and  Fingers;  Paul  Moser, 
Principal,  Moser  School,  Chicago — Developing  Speed 
IN  Shorthand;  Etta  L.  Larson,  High  School,  De 
Kalb — B<k>kkeeping  from  a  Scientific  Viewpoint. 


IOWA  STATE  TE.\CHERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  Des  Moines,  No¬ 
vember  4,  1932. 

Speakers : 

H.  F.  Miller,  Director  of  Commercial  Education. 
Board  of  Education,  Wichita.  Kansas — The  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  1932;  Goldena  M.  Fisher,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois — 
Stenography,  Beginning  and  Advanced;  Professor 
O.  Skar,  Department  of  Commerce,  Iowa  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  Cedar  Falls — Biwkkeeping  and  General 
Bi'siness. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Dwight  Easter,  East  High  School,  Des 
Moines 

Secretary:  Nora  MclVilliatns,  High  School,  Odebolt 
Treasurer:  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  Board  of  Education,  Des  Moines 

KANSAS  ST.\TE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  November  4-5,  1932. 

Speakers : 

IV.  D.  H’igeiit,  Manager,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Illinois — How  Secretarial  Science 
Upholds  the  Traditions  of  Business  Education 
(paper  read  by  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  of  same  company); 
George  A.  Warfield,  Dean,  University  of  Denver, 
Denver,  Colorado — Is  Commercial  Education  So¬ 
cially  Minded;  Joseph  H.  Taggart,  Professor,  Kan¬ 
sas  University,  Lawrence — High  School  Prepara¬ 
tion  FOR  SclKMILS  OF  BUSINESS. 

New  Officers : 

President;  J.  U.  Massey,  Professor  of  Accounting. 

State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg 
Vice  President:  D.  R.  Bounun,  Wichita  High 
Sichool,  North,  Wichita 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Sally  Hcberling,  High  School, 
Kingman 

Date  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting :  First  week 
of  November,  1933;  Wichita. 

LOUISIANA  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Monroe,  Louisiana,  November 
17-19,  1932. 

Speakers : 

D.  Aubrey  Haas,  General  Manager,  Sig  Haas  &  Son. 
Monroe — Marking  Time;  Henry  M.  Bufkin,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois — In¬ 
tegrating  the  Junior  Business  Course  with  Social 
Studies  and  Other  Subjects;  Roy  L.  McPherson, 
Texas  State  College  for  Women,  Denton,  Texas — 
Methods  in  Teaching  Typewriting;  Alice  Louise 
Smith,  Ouachita  Parish  High  School,  Monroe — The 
Business  Education  of  the  Future  (Round  Table 
discussion);  W.  G.  Cheek,  Southwest  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Springfield,  Missouri — Objectives  of  Book 
KEEPING  IN  Secondary  Schools. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Isabel  Snyder,  Allen  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  Orleans 

Vice  President:  May  Kolb,  .Mien  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  Orleans 

Secretary:  N.  B.  Morrison,  Head  of  Department  of 
Business  Administration,  Louisiana  State  Normal 
.School.  Natchitoches 
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MISSOURI  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Department  of  Commercial  Train¬ 
ing,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  November  11, 
1932. 

Speakers : 

George  Melcher,  Sui)crintendent  of  Schools,  Board  of 
Education,  Kansas  City — What  Superintendents  of 
Public  Schools  Should  Expect  of  Commercial 
Training  Institutions;  J.  D.  Delp,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College,  Spring- 
field,  and  E.  W.  Mounce,  Head  of  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  State  Teachers  College,  Maryville — What 
Teacher  Training  Institutions  of  Missouri  Are 
Doing  or  Should  Do  for  Preparation  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers;  Mr.  Willis,  .Assistant  Director  of 
High  Schools,  State  Department  of  Education,  Jeffer¬ 
son  City — Teachers’  Qualifications  for  Teaching 

CoM.MERCIAL  SUBJECTS  IN  APPROVED  HiGH  SCHOOLS; 

Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Head  of  Commercial  Teacher 
Training  Division,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City — 
Politics  and  Publicity  for  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ments. 

New  Officers: 

Chairman:  R.  D.  Shrewsberry,  Hadley  Vocational 
School,  St.  Louis 

Vice  Chairman;  J.  V.  Toner,  High  School,  Boon- 
ville 

Secretary:  Pauline  Van  Eman,  High  School,  Gallatin 
Date  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting :  November 
11,  1933;  St.  Louis. 

NORTHEAST  MISSOURI  DISTRICT 
TP:ACHERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Commercial 
Section,  Kirksville,  Missouri,  October  20-21, 
1932. 

Speakers : 

Margueritte  Kuna,  High  School,  Louisiana — Type¬ 
writing  FROM  Shorthand  Notes:  Bertha  Roseberry, 
High  School,  Macon — My  Experiences  with  High 
School  Commercial  Contests;  Ruth  Roberts,  North¬ 
east  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville — 
Teaching  Office  .Appliances;  Harry  C.  Spillman, 
Director  of  Educational  Service,  The  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York,  New  York — Opportunities 
AND  Responsibilities  of  the  Commercial  Teacher. 


NEBRASKA  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  District  No.  4,  Kearney,  Nebraska, 
October  26-27,  1932. 

Speakers : 

Mayor  Wort,  Kearney — Address  of  Welcome,  re¬ 
sponse  by  W .  C.  Bloom,  Lexington ;  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Goddard,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Ohio  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio — The  Molding  of  Personality; 
Harry  C.  Spillman,  Director  of  Educational  Service, 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  New 
York — The  Opportunities  and  Responsibilities  of 
the  Commercial  Teacher  and  There  is  a  New 
Wind  Blowing  Through  the  World. 


Speakers : 

Flossie  Lyons,  North  High  School,  Omaha — De.mon- 
STRATioN  Lesson  in  Typewriting;  Clark  S.  Haas, 
Omaha — Business  Problems;  V.  W.  Boyles,  Boyles 
College,  Omaha — Purpose  of  the  Local  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers  Association;  Harry  C.  Spillman, 
Director  of  Educational  Service,  The  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York,  New  York — Opportunities 
AND  Responsibilities  of  the  Commercial  Teacher. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION, 
Stenographic  and  Bookkeeping  Sections, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  November  5,  1932. 

Speakers : 

Stenographic  Section  (Chairman,  y4gnes  Craig  Seat’cy, 
Principal,  Maine  School  of  Commerce,  Auburn, 
Maine;  Discussion  and  Question  Leader:  Walter  A. 
Morrill,  High  Schoed  of  Commerce,  Worcester): 
L.  O.  Cummins,  Manager,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston — The  Need  of  Better  Methods  for 
Beginning  Typewriting;  Rufus  Stickney,  Head  of 
the  Shorthand  Department,  Boston  Clerical  School, 
Roxbury — Character  Training  and  Character  De¬ 
velopment  IN  THE  Office  Training  Laboratory; /poh- 
nette  Carroll,  Director  of  Publicity  and  Public  Relations, 
Bryant  Stratton  College,  Providence,  Rhode  Island— 
The  V’alue  of  Voice  Culture  to  a  Classroom 
Teacher.  Bookkeeping  Section  (Chairman,  Arthur 
J.  Sullirean,  Junior  Master,  English  High  School, 
Boston),  Professor  Atlee  L.  Percy,  Head  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  Department,  Boston  University,  Bos¬ 
ton — Trends  in  Bookkeeping  Instruction,  discus¬ 
sion  by  Frank  C.  Phillips,  Director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  Medford  High  School, 
Medford;  Bertha  M.  Jones,  New  Britain  High  School, 
New  Britain,  Connecticut — The  New  Britain  As- 

SIGN'MENT  SYSTE.M  As  UsED  IN  THE  COMMERCIAL 

Department,  discussion  by  William  Polishook,  Ded¬ 
ham  High  School,  Dedham;  William  E.  O’Connor, 
Manager,  School  Sales  Department,  Burroughs  Add¬ 
ing  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan — ^Book¬ 
keeping  Machines — Their  Place  in  the  Curricu¬ 
lum  AND  Their  Relation  to  the  Teaching  of 
Bookkeeping,  discussion  by  B.  F.  McArdle,  Swamp- 
scott  High  School,  Swampscott. 

.\ORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  TEACH¬ 
ERS’  ASSOCIATION,  North  Central  Dis¬ 
trict,  Raleigh,  November  4-5,  1932. 

Speakers : 

Thomas  Clyde  Pierce,  Durham  College  of  Commerce, 
Durham — Nearing  the  Approach  to  the  New 
Highway  in  Commercial  Education;  Harold  H. 
Smith,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
New  York — New’  Techniques  in  the  Teaching  of 

TYPKW  RITING. 

.New  Officer.s : 

Chairman:  Thomas  Clyde  Pierce,  Durham  College  of 
Commerce,  Durham 

Vice  Chairman:  Mrs,  Walter  Lee  Lednum,  Durham 
ColFege  of  Commerce,  Durham 
Secretary:  Laura  Bell,  Hugh  Morson  High  School, 
Raleigh 


NEBRASKA  ST.NTE  TEACHERS’  ASSO-  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  TEACH- 
CI.^TION,  District  No.  2,  Commercial  Sec-  ERS’  .\SSOCL\TION,  North  Eastern  Dis- 
tion,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  October  27-29,  1932.  (Continued  on  page  200) 
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Word  Frequency  of  Manual  Vocabulary 

AnaljT^d 


OUR  readers’  attention  is  called  to  a  very 
valuable  study  recently  completed  by- 
two  students  of  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Haynes. 
Associate  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Southern  California. 
These  two  students,  Miss  Elsa  M.  Pille  and 
Percy  Arnold,  analyzed  the  word  frequency 
of  the  vocabulary  of  each  unit  of  the  Gregg 
.Shorthand  Manual. 

What  Words  to  Automatize 

Quoting  from  the  preface  of  their  study : 
“One  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  of  shorthand  should  be  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  probable  future  importance  of 
words  to  the  stenographer.  Not  only  would 
much  time  be  saved  if  drill  were  concentrated 
on  those  words  most  frequently  used,  but, 
by  the  application  of  the  well-known  Law 
of  Parsimony,  the  maximum  results  would  be 
obtained  with  the  minimum  effort.  By  making 
automatic  the  words  of  highest  frequency, 
the  future  stenographer  would  be  assured  of 
a  writing  vocabulary  of  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  all  the  words  she  would  ever  be 
called  upon  to  write!  With  this  end  in  view 
it  was,  therefore,  thought  advisable  to  check 
the  words  contained  in  the  Anniversary  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  with 
Dr.  Horn’s  list  of  “Ten  Thousand  Words  Most 
Commonly  Used  in  Writing,’’  to  determine 
their  real  worth  in  terms  of  frequency. 

Gregg  Compilation  Based  on  First  Five 
T  housand 

“While  the  present  study  was  still  in  prog¬ 
ress,  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  pub¬ 
lished  a  similar  study  entitled  “Five  Thousand 
.Most- Used  Shorthand  Forms,"  which  in  scope, 
general  utility,  and  value  far  surpasses  what¬ 
ever  merit  might  be  found  in  the  present  one. 
However,  there  is  this  difference  between  the 
two.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  has 
taken  from  Dr.  Horn’s  list  the  five  thousand 
words  having  the  greatest  frequency  (with 
the  exception  of  numerals  such  as  five,  six, 
etc.,  and  contractions  such  as  don’t  and  didn’t) 
and  arranged  them  alphabetically  either  under 
the  paragraph  of  the  Manual  in  which  they 
actually  appear  or  under  which  they  may 
first  be  written.  The  shorthand  outline  is 
written  l)eside  each  word. 


“The  present  study,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
based  solely  on  those  W'ords  actually  contained 
in  the  twelve  chapters  of  the  shorthand 
.Manual.” 

Summarizing  the  New  Survey  of  Our 
Manual 

.\fter  completing  their  analysis  of  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  Manual,  Miss  Pille  and  Mr. 
•Arnold  summarized  their  findings  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : 

“Checking  the  .SOO  most  commonly  used 
words  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  first  six 
chapters  of  the  (iregg  Shorthand  Manual, 
we  discover  that  392  of  them  are  actually 
presented  in  shorthand.  Sixty-four  of  them 
are  potential  words,  in  that  they  may  easily 
be  written  under  some  illustrated  principle, 
being  for  the  most  part  but  slightly  modified 
forms  of  given  outlines,  such  as  the  plural 
form,  the  past  or  progressive  tense.  Thus 
all  but  44  are  covered  in  the  six  chapters 
and  since  the  501)  W'ords  of  highest  frequency 
'make  up  with  their  repetitions  between  three- 
fourths  and  four-fifths  of  all  of  the  running 
words  used  in  the  language,’  the  student, 
being  able  to  write  92  per  cent  of  these  words, 
has  a  shorthand  command  of  from  68  per 
cen,t  to  73  per  cent  of  all  the  nontechnical 
running  words  he  will  be  called  upon  to  write 
in  actual  practice. 

First  Six  Chapters  Give  Student  7.5  to  80 

Per  Cent  of  the  Running  Words  of 
Our  Language 

“But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  also  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  first  six  chapters  of  the  Manual 
some  870  additional  words  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Horn’s  list  as  ranking  among 
the  5,000  most  commonly  used  words.  With 
these  the  student’s  word-writing  ability  in 
shorthand  is  raised  to  between  75  per  cent 
and  80  per  cent  of  all  the  running  words  in 
our  language. 

“This  is  something  worth  considering.  Few 
of  us,  possibly,  have  realized  the  great  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  present  scientific  arrangement 
of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.” 

Miss  Pille  and  Mr,  Arnold  will  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  further  information  regarding 
their  study. 


January  yJineteen  Thirty-Three 
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r  EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ] 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


A  Private  Business  School  Tunes  in  and 
Cashes  in  on  an  Idea 


The  proprietor  of  a  business  school  in 
the  metropolitan  area  came  into  our 
offices  the  other  day,  all  enthused  over 
an  idea  he  had  developed — and  was  making 
work.  He  discovered  from  a  few  casual  in- 
(luiries  that  a  number  of  students  who  had 
attended  high  school,  or  some  other  school, 
were,  after  the  summer  vacation,  beginning  to 
show  a  lively  interest  in  preparing  for  a  job. 
Many  of  them  had  a  good  knowledge  of 
shorthand  and  typing. — which,  however,  was 
somewhat  rusty  after  the  vacation — and  wanted 
to  review  and  to  go  ahead  and  perfect  them¬ 
selves  in  secretarial  techniques  they  had  not 
previously  studied.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
found  that  a  large  majority  of  them  had 
specialized  on  shorthand  and  typewriting  and 
had  done  very  little,  if  anything,  with  other 
secretarial  duties  now  necessary  in  the  better 
class  of  positions.  The  result  is  he  now  has 
gathered  a  very  interesting  group  of  students 
who  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  transition 
stage,  ready  for  a  more  advanced  type  of 
learning. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  situation, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  that  jobs  are 
rather  scarce  at  the  moment,  and  many  young 
people  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  utilize  what  might  otherwise  be 
wasted  time  in  obtaining  a  better  training. 
.Another  is  that  the  jobs  that  are  available 
go  to  those  best  prepared,  and  this  certainly 
furnishes  an  effective  motive  for  better  prep¬ 
aration.  It  is  important.  tf)o.  that  students 
keep  up  their  sjx'cd  in  Ivith  shorthand  and 
typing. 

It  seems  to  us  that  here  is  an  op|Htrtunity 
for  other  private  schools  to  add  to  their  en¬ 
rollment  by  planning  such  a  course  and  going 
out  after  the  business  that  is  to  be  had.  Most 
parents,  ambitious  to  see  their  boys  and  girls 
succeed,  would  welcome  the  chance  ot  having 
them  usefully  occupied,  and  would  make  some 
financial  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  to  give  them  a 
better  education.  We  hear  a  great  deal  alvnit 


the  economic  situation  and  the  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  of  many,  but  not  everyone  is  “broke.” 
and  signs  now  point  very  clearly  to  economic 
improvement.  It  is  undeniable  that  a  great 
many  private  schools  have  suffered  losses  in 
enrollment,  but  they  are  still  operating,  with 
their  overhead  going  on  just  the  same.  If 
some  of  the  vacant  seats  in  the  classroom  were 
filled,  the  overhead  could  be  materially  re¬ 
duced  per  student  unit.  Tliis  condition  also 
has  re<luced  the  numljer  of  pupils  per  teacher 
considerably.  Consequently,  by  slight  changes 
in  organization  some  of  these  teachers  could 
be  released  entirely  or  for  part-time  for 
secretarial  training  work.  It  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  some  instances  for  schools  to  help 
finance  deserving  students  better  to  prepare 
themselves,  by  offering  deferred  payments  for 
part  of  their  tuition.  This  already  has  been 
done  in  a  number  of  schools  with  marked 
success,  we  understand. 

What  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  organizing 
such  an  advanced  course?  The  school  pro¬ 
prietor  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  edi¬ 
torial  selected  as  a  text  “Secretarial  Studies, 
Intensive  Course."  He  grouped  the  stu¬ 
dents  so  that  those  w'ho  had  not  completed 
their  shorthand  and  typing  work  could  still 
continue  with  it  but  at  the  same  time  work 
out  the  office  practice  problems,  such  as  filing, 
office  appliances,  banking  procedure,  telephon¬ 
ing,  billing  and  invoicing,  instruments  of  ex¬ 
change  and  instruments  of  credit,  clerical 
duties,  and  so  on.  With  many  he  made  no 
attempt  at  group  organization,  since  the  text 
just  menti<ined  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
“contract”  form  of  training,  and  can  be  pur¬ 
sued  advantageously  on  an  individual  basis, 
the  work  being  done  independently  under  the 
general  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

There  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  the 
student  in  carrying  out  his  secretarial  studies 
under  such  conditions,  because  he  is  w’orking 
in  a  more  natural  situation,  is  not  held  back 
by  class  progress,  and  develops  those  traits  of 
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cliaractcr  and  attitudes  that  are  indispensable 
in  business — honesty  of  purpose  and  effort, 
dependability,  initiative,  and  the  ability  to  plan 
work  and  solve  problems  “on  his  own.”  This 
idea  was  expressed  by  the  vice  president  of 
one  of  our  large  railroads  recently,  when 
he  said  that  the  ability  to  plan  work  was 
fundamental,  and  that  commercial  teachers 
could  make  no  greater  contribution  than  to 
provide  problems  that  develop  this  ability. 

Progressive  teachers  are  leaning  heavily 
toward  the  idea  of  letting  students  do  some 
“finding  out”  for  themselves,  by  directive 
suggestion,  instead  of  “telling  them.”  Lectures 
have  a  way  of  going  in  at  one  ear  and  out 
through  the  other.  A  student  who  is  given 
a  definite  piece  of  work  to  do  that  requires 
some  thinking,  some  planning,  and  some 
earnest  endeavor  gains  enormously  through 
the  process. 

To  function  successfully  as  a  secretary,  the 
student  must  have  many  other  abilities  and 
skills  besides  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
shorthand  and  typing.  An  understanding  of 
the  procedure  and  practices  in  business  offices 
is  fundamental.  Most  of  our  students  come  to 
us  without  business  experience  and  oftentimes 
with  very  little  general  knowledge  of  business, 
to  say  nothing  of  technical  knowledge.  They 
must  be  introduced  to  this  new  world  of  ac¬ 


tivity,  into  which  they  soon  will  be  thrust, 
through  a  series  of  problems  which  require 
information  and  accurate  knowdedge  for  their 
solution.  That  is  the  purpose  of  “Secretarial 
Studies” — to  broaden  the  students’  knowledge 
of  the  business  structure,  how  the  system  oper¬ 
ates,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  standard 
forms  used  in  business,  and  the  techniques 
that  the  secretary  is  expected  to  follow.  No 
one  expects  the  student  to  pass  directly  from 
the  school  into  an  executive  office  as  a  high- 
grade  secretary,  but  the  greater  his  fund  of 
knowledge  of  business  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  practices  in  offices,  the  sooner  he  will 
find  his  way  up  to  the  higher  places.  More¬ 
over,  this  knowledge  enables  him  to  do  his 
work  more  intelligently  from  the  start — which 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  enabling  him 
to  hold  a  job,  when  one  is  secured,  as  well 
as  in  bringing  him  in  contact  with  promotional 
opportunities  sooner. 

“Secretarial  Studies”  furnishes  a  cour.se  of 
study  and  an  opportunity  for  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  knowledge  and  skill  to  every¬ 
day  business  problems  that  cannot  very  well 
be  dispensed  with  in  any  commercial  school 
attempting  to  give  first-class  training.  The 
Intensive  Course  of  Secretarial  Studies  was 
written  especially  to  meet  the  conditions  in 
high-grade  private  commercial  schools. 
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Novel  Brief-Form  Review 


MISS  SADIE  //.  PICKARD,  of  the 
Meriden,  Connecticut,  High  School, 
has  hit  on  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
brand  new  device  for  reviewing  brief  forms. 
In  her  letter,  in  which  she  enclosed  tw’o  illus¬ 
trations  of  this  device,  she  explains  her  plan 
as  follows ; 

“I  am  sending  you  a  little  idea  of  mine 
because  it  has  been  a  great  incentive  to  my 
senior  classes. 

“For  some  days  I  had  been  planning  to  re¬ 
view  again  the  brief  forms  and  phrases  and 
abbreviated  words,  .\fter  having  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  reviewing  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again,  I  felt  that  if  I  could 
only  invent  some  “new  dress,”  so  to  speak, 
for  the  brief  forms  to  appear  in,  it  might 
create  more  interest  in  the  review'.  So,  after 
racking  my  brain  for  a  while,  I  finally  decided 
on  this  plan.  It  has  surely  made  the  pupils 
work  and  they  not  only  have  w’orkcd  but  have 
enjoved  doing  it. 

“It  has  always  been  a  habit  of  mine,  while 
driving  my  car,  to  read  the  licen.se  plates 
on  automobiles,  and  the  minute  T  see  the  let¬ 
ters,  the  shorthand  forms  for  the  combinations 


immediately  come  before  my  eyes.  Our  Con¬ 
necticut  cars  are  all  marked  with  letters  and 
numbers;  for  example,  my  car  is  SP23.L  You 
will  immediately  recognize  in  the  letters  SP 
the  brief  form  for  the  words  sf^erial,  speak, 
and  speech.  So,  I  decided  to  have  my  pupils 
review'  the  brief  forms  by  associating  them 
with  the  letters  on  the  licen.se  plates. 

“I  brought  this  plan  before  my  class  and 
they  enthusiastically  seconded  my  suggestion. 

“Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  they 
have  done.  I  am  sending  in  two  of  the  win¬ 
ning  papers 

“I  might  add  that  I  offered  a  small  prize 
to  the  student  getting  the  best  list — a  list 
that  would  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  .shorthand  outlines.” 

Miss  Pickard  is  to  be  congratulated  unon 
her  ingenuity  and  her  pupils  upon  their  w'hole- 
hearted  cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  proj¬ 
ect.  .A  part  of  one  of  the  w'inning  papers 
is  reproduced  as  this  month’s  frontispiece.  This 
paper,  prepared  by  Miss  Arline  Clair  Murray, 
contained  eleven  pages  and  an  artistically  de¬ 
signed  cover. 

What  projects  have  yoti  developed? 
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Echoes  jrom  the 

International  Confess  on  Commercial 
Education  at  lj)ndonj  England 

(Conliniii'd  from  the  December  issue) 

Excerpts  jrom  Third  Plenary  Sessions  Topic 

Training  in  Mkthods  of  Salesmanship 


IK  FKAXCIS  C.OODESOCGH,  CM.H. 
{C hairman,  British  Association  jor  Com¬ 
mercial  Education ;  28,  Grosvenor  Gar- 
(ItMis,  London,  S.W.l,  England) — In  1928,  the 
president  of  the  Hoard  of  Education,  Lord 
Eustace  Percy,  who  is  in  the  chair  today, 
appointed  a  Connnittee  “to  consider  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Education  for  Salesmanship,”  and 
this  paper  is  based  upon  the  final  report  of 
that  Committee,  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
and  responsibility  to  be  chairman. 

The  Committee  was  asked  to,  and  did,  inter¬ 
pret  the  term  “Education  for  Salesmanship” 
in  the  widest  sense  as  being  tantamount  to 
"Education  for  Commerce  on  its  Creative  Or¬ 
ganizing  and  Executive  Sides,”  our  reason 
being  that  production  is  obviously  in  vain 
unless  the  goods  or  services  produced  can  be 
marketed  with  profit  to  the  producer  and 
satisfaction  to  the  customer. 

Xot  a  little  of  commercial  success  depends 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  office  staff ;  on  their 
understanding  of  the  basic  principle  of  com¬ 
merce  that  every  business  exists  for  the 
service  of  the  customer ;  and  on  their  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  customer  can  be  caused  much 
trouble  and  annoyance,  and  his  custom  can 
be  jeopardized  or  completely  lost,  through 
ignorance,  inaccuracy,  inat¬ 
tention,  ineptitude,  or  lack  of 
tact  and  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  the  office  staff — which  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  senior 
officers,  but  the  door  porter, 
the  office  boy,  the  imptiry 
clerk,  and  the  telephone 
operator. 

There  are  many  in  this 
country — and,  I  suspect,  in  other  countries  at 
least  some — who  are  still  fundamentally  skep¬ 
tical  as  to  the  practical  value  of  education. 
For  example,  that  skepticism  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  the  remark  that  the  salesman  is  “born 
and  not  made” — with  the  implication  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  something  of  a  superfluity  where 
commerce  is  concerned.  Such  a  statement  is 
a  very  dangerous  half-truth. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  without  certain  qual¬ 
ities  and  aptitudes  no  one  will  succeed  in 


business ;  yet  many  even  of  these  are  not 
necessarily  innate,  but  can  be  acquired  by 
the  child  and  the  adolescent  at  home  and  at 
school.  Moreover,  innate  qualities  and  apti¬ 
tudes  can,  with  marked  advantage,  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  directed  rightly  by  education  and 
training,  and  this  is  not  less  true  of  the 
salesman  than  of  others.  We  must  realize 
that  there  are  not  enough  men  of  genius — 
not  entjugh  “born”  salesmen — to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  modern  business  life.  We  must 
depend  for  the  most  part  on  the  average  man ; 
and  it  is  important  that  we  should  not  allow 
the  brilliance  of  the  naturally  gifted  sales¬ 
man  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  total 
volume  of  business  secured  by  brilliant  sales¬ 
men  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole. 

We  are  strong  in  our  opinion  that  there  is 
no  “short  cut”  to  efficiency  in  salesmanship. 

However  sound  may  be  the  education  which 
the  recruit  to  commerce  has  received  during 
his  school  and  college  days,  that  education 
is,  in  itself,  not  complete,  but  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  systematic  training  after  em¬ 
ployment  has  begun.  It  is  not  always  clearly 
recognized  that  a  scheme  of  training  during 
employment  should  normally  consist  of  two 
parts:  (a)  the  organized  business  e.xperience 
and  training  which  can  best 
be  obtained  in  the  service  of 
the  firm  itself;  and  (h)  re¬ 
lated  school  instruction. 

These  two  parts  are  com¬ 
plementary  to  one  another ; 
neither  can  be  satisfactorily 
planned  without  due  regard 
to  the  other. 

Tn  our  opinion,  one  of  the 
weaknesses  in  many  businesses  in  this  country 
is  the  tendency  to  regard  the  art  of  the  sales¬ 
man  as  something  that  can  be  “picked  up” 
without  any  systematic  instruction  in  it ;  some¬ 
thing  that  can  best  be  learned  by  “trial  and 
error,”  instead  of  being  taught.  “Trial  and 
error”  is  a  method  of  procedure  that  is  usually 
costly,  and  not  least  in  salesmanship.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  persons  possess¬ 
ing  exceptional  aptitude  may  become  successes 
without  receiving  any  special  training,  in  our 


These  digests  started  in  the 
Xoz'cmber  issue  and  tvitl  continue 
through  the  April  issue.  The 
addresses  on  the  first  topic  in  both 
Plenary  and  Group  sessions  were 
covered  in  November,  those  on 
the  second  topic  in  December. 

• — Editor 
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(iljiniuii  a  great  iiiaiiy  of  those  who  must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  called  upon  to  supply  the  wide  need 
for  salesmanship  which  our  industries  demand 
would  be  better  qualitied  for  their  tasks  if, 
after  some  short  experience,  they  received 
some  systematic  instruction. 

When  it  is  generally  recognized  that,  while 
salesmanship  cannot  be  taught  in  the  abstract, 
there  are  definite  principles  underlying  suc¬ 
cessful  salesmanship  which  can  be  expounded 
and  illustrated  and  are  of  universal  application 
to  all  trades;  and  that  in  the  process  of  sell¬ 
ing  there  are  right  ways  and  wrong  ways  of 
doing  the  work  that  can,  firstly,  be  determined 
by  research,  and,  secondly,  be  taught  to  the 
student  as  those  to  follow  or  to  avoid ;  we 
believe  that  no  trade  will  be  content  until 
it  has  organized  such  investigation  and  in¬ 
struction. 

We  would  add  one  word  of  warning  to 
would-be  students  of  “Salesmanship.”  It  is 
a  serious  mistake  to  imagine  that,  without  pre¬ 
liminary  e.xperience  in  commerce  and  without 
knowledge  of  any  trade,  anyone  can  become 
a  competent  salesman  by  merely  taking  "a 
course  in  salesmanship”  in  the  narrow  sense 
in  which  it  is  referred  to  in  this  section. 

course  in  salesmanship  divorced  from  prac¬ 
tical  business  experience  may  be  compared 
with  les.sons  in  swimming  given  on  dry  land. 
The  only  truly  successful  instruction  in  sell¬ 
ing  <s  that  which  shows  the  student  not  merely 
how  to  answer  classroom  problems,  but  how 
tt»  increase  business  permanently  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  orders  and  repeat  orders 
obtained.  This  can  only  be  done  by  close  re¬ 
lation  to  the  actual  problems  of  an  individual 
trade.  In  this  respect  education  for  salesmen 
differs  from  education  for  most  business  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  accounting,  where  instructi<»n  em¬ 
bodies  the  complete  problems. 

DR.  WOLFR.^.M  DbXKKRT  ( Kahtniburff 
JO,  ]\’cscl/Rh..  Gcninviy) — .\11  teaching,  even 
that  of  methods  of  making  appropriate  offers 
or  tenders,  presupposes  an  abstract-scientific 
basis.  It  is  true  that  a  science  of  publicity  has 
not  yet  been  completely  developed,  still,  it  has 
been  .sufficiently  established.  The  .\merican 
science  of  publicity  laid  the  foundations  of 
training  for  sale.smanship  and  market  investi¬ 
gation,  the  German  science  of  publicity,  the 
system  of  advertising  by  dissemination. 

In  the  schools  the  .subjects  dealing  with 
salesmanship  still  lie  lf»osely  side  by  side,  un¬ 
connected  as  special  subjects;  for  example, 
salesmanship,  knowledge  of  commodities,  pub¬ 
licity,  show-card  writing,  biology,  .science  of 
colors,  window-dressing,  principles  of  com¬ 
merce.  Fxecutive  accountancy  subjects  are 
more  intimately  grouped  around  the  manage¬ 
rial  subject. 

Whatever  the  subject  around  which  we 


group  problems  of  salesmanship,  whether 
around  subjects  dealing  solely  with  publicity, 
whether  we  make  show-card  writing  the 
nucleus,  or  even  window-dressing,  is  the  affair 
of  the  policy  of  the  school  and  depends  on 
the  training  of  the  instructors.  What  is  nec¬ 
essary  is  that  the  publicity-salesmanship  idea 
should  prevail. 

l>k.  C  H.  G.\SSER  {c/o  r.  Coiisctt  and 
I  fuller,  Xiiricit,  Switzerland/ — -\s  in  the  work 

manufacturing,  work  in  salesmanship  can 
be  divided  from  two  points  of  view:  there  is 
the  objective  division  (division  according  to 
job),  and  the  division  according  to  the  time 
spent  on  the  fixed  groups  of  work. 

The  whole  of  the  salesman’s  vocational 
work,  his  sphere  of  activity,  is  subdivided 
into  .sequence  of  work,  method  of  work, 
stage  of  work,  and  element  of  work.  The 
most  important  section  for  the  practice  is 
the  “element  of  work.”  We  mean  by  it  a  job 
tliat  cannot  be  further  subdivided  for  the 
purposes  of  training.  The  division  is  not  there¬ 
fore  made  from  logical  so  much  as  from  psy¬ 
chological  points  of  view. 

PROF.  DR.  JAROSL.AV  SLEMR  (DffllC, 
Libicka  17,  f’rafiue  XII,  Czechoslovakia) — 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  economic 
crisis  in  some  industrial  countries  is  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  great  technical  rationalization.  This 
rationalization  has  surpassed  the  proportional 
relation  between  production  and  the  disposal 
of  manufactured  goods ;  it  has  forgotten  that 
technical  advancement  is  continuously  forg¬ 
ing  ahead  at  a  pace  much  too  fast  for  con¬ 
sumption;  it  has  forgotten  that  the  market 
can  never  be  in  advance  of,  let  alone  keep  up 
with,  this  rapid  technical  advancement,  but 
only  follow  slowly  in  its  footsteps. 

Tlie  great  technical  rationalization  has  not 
Iwen  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  market 
and  has,  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  been 
a  cause  of  the  present  econt»mic  unrest.  The 
question  of  consumption  has  been  entirely  for¬ 
gotten.  A  little  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
thought  that  it  is  not  so  hard  to  i)roduce 
as  it  is  to  sell,  but — further  than  that — nothing 
has  been  done. 

An  analysis  of  the  market  should  be  a 
fundamental  prerequisite  for  every  business 
and  industrial  establishment. 

.As  far  as  the  analysis  itself  is  concernetl. 
it  has  three  aspects,  (a)  analysis  of  goods, 
(b)  analysis  of  the  market,  (c)  analysis  of 
disposal. 

If  a  market  is  not  worth  studying,  it  should 
be  left  alone. 

Thus  market  analysis  becomes  the  basis  of 
r)ur  entire  selling  program. 

Market  analysis  should  be  the  object  of 
all  business  courses  in  the  existing  commercial 
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schools,  not  only  in  connection  with  sales,  but  is  successful  he  has  developed  the  habit  of 

also  with  the  establishing  of  new  concerns,  using  good  sales  arguments  and  of  demon- 

the  starting  of  new  production  or  the  intro-  strating  the  value  of  his  offering  in  a  pleasing 

ducing  of  new  items  to  the  market.  manner. 

Sales  training,  then,  must  develop  better 
H.  O.  DAMGAARD  NIELSEN  (Den-  selling  habits — and  until  this  is  done,  selling 

mark) — 1  confine  myself  to  the  question  of  efficiency  will  not  increase.  You  will,  I  am 

what  commercial  schools  can  do  to  train  in  sure,  agree  that  a  bad  habit  cannot  be  turned 

methods  of  salesmanship.  into  a  good  one  overnight ;  it  takes  time  to 

First  of  all  they  can  stop  a  person  who  is  get  the  mind  to  accept  and  think  in  a  new 

obviously  not  destined  to  be  a  good  salesman  conception  of  selling.  A  training  program, 

trom  trying  to  become  one.  therefore,  must  be  long  enough  to  get  the  new 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize,  but  1  think  habit  established — at  least  to  some  extent, 

that  you  may  say,  for  instance,  that  a  man  Experiments  over  fifteen  years  have  satis- 
with  an  “inferiority  complex,”  to  use  a  mod-  fied  me  that  we  cannot  hope  to  inculcate  a 

ern  phrase,  is  no  good  as  a  salesman.  new  habit  of  selling  in  any  period  less  than 

When,  however,  you  have  found  the  man  six  months.  Moreover,  during  that  period 

who  has  the  qualifications  of  a  good  salesman,  the  trainee  must  not  only  be  acquiring  new 

teach  him  the  importance  of  perseverance,  ideas  about  selling,  and  looking  on  the  job 

orderliness,  and  details.  Nothing  brings  about  of  selling  from  a  fresh  angle — he  must  be 

so  much  business  as  perseverance,  nothing  putting  these  new  ideas  into  operation  as  he 

reduces  work  as  orderliness,  and  nothing  can  goes  along,  closely  combining  principle  and 

frustrate  work  to  such  an  extent  as  fault  in  practice  all  the  time.  This  is  the  way  in 

details.  And  yet  many  a  young  salesman  which  a  new  habit  of  selling  can  be 

seems  to  think  that  details  can  be  left  to  developed. 

somebody  else.  That  is  wrong.  We  must  realize  that  salesmen  generally  are 

Teach  him  that  every  seller  should  know  not  able  to  translate  abstract  selling  principles 

his  own  goods  by  heart,  and  those  of  his  into  practical  application  to  their  own  selling 

competitors  nearly  as  well,  and  teach  him  that  problems.  For  this  reason,  a  study  of  the 

he  must  never  belittle  his  competitors’  efforts  psychology  of  selling  is  not  of  practical  value 

or  goods.  to  the  salesmen  or  saleswomen. 

Teach  your  man  geography,  teach  him  What  shall  be  taught  them?  I  suggest 
everything  about  the  country  that  makes  him  that  we  should  study  the  technique  used  by 

feel  at  home  there.  It  is  not  necessary  to  successful  salesmen  and  saleswomen,  and  make 

be  conversant  with  local  gossip,  but  it  is  nec-  that  the  basis  of  training.  If  we  want  to 

essary  to  know  enough  of  the  conditions,  train  a  person  to  sell  hats,  let  us  analyze 

social  and  economic,  under  which  your  buyers  the  technique  of  successful  hat  salesmen,  and 

live  to  enable  you  to  place  yourselves  in  their  present  it  to  the  trainees  in  properly  organ- 

position  and  to  view  any  proposition  from  ized  form,  with  sufficient  illustration,  example, 

their  standpoint.  and  analysis  to  make  clear  to  them  the  zchy 

And  then,  finally,  I  want  to  point  out  the  and  hozv  of  selling  hats, 
value  for  a  man  who  wants  to  sell  goods 

abroad  of  appreciating  fully  the  advantages  JULES  MENKEN,  M.A.  (Head  of  the 
offered  to  him  by  his  own  country’s  consular  Department  of  Business  Administration,  Lon- 
service.  don  School  of  Economics,  London,  England) — 

Goods  are  sold  to  people  and  people  “con- 
HAROLD  WHITEHEAD  (British  Colum-  sume”  them. 
bia  House,  /  and  3,  Regent  Street.  London.  The  consumer  approach  is,  then,  the  first 
If’./,  England) — Before  considering  the  prin-  conception  which  underlies  all  successful  mar- 

ciples  involved  in  training  salesmen,  it  may  be  keting  today.  It  includes  such  problems  as 

well  to  state  the  purpose  aimed  at  by  sales  the  buying  habits  of  consumers  in  relation 

training.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  to  increase  to  different  types  of  goods  (buying  motives, 

sales  and  net  profit  through  the  use  of  better  which  vary  widely  in  force  and  importance, 

selling  methods.  are  often  ill  understood,  but  ultimately  largely 

This  broad  purpose  has  three  main  elements —  determine  the  results  of  marketing  campaigns) 

(1)  Increasing  the  salesman’s  knowledge  of  the  elasticity  and  expansibility  of' demand  for 

how  his  offering  will  meet  the  various  needs  particular  goods.  The  consumer  approach  is 

of  different  customers.  (2)  Helping  him  to  characteristic  of  the  most  progressive  modern 

create  good  will  through  more  skillful  and  in-  thought  on  marketing. 

telligent  sales  and  service  efforts.  (3)  Encour-  The  second  set  of  fundamental  marketing 
aging  the  loyalty  and  cooperation  of  the  sales  nroblems  is  concerned  with  the  retailer,  his 
staff.  functions  and  operating  problems.  Essentially. 

Selling  is  a  question  of  habit — if  a  salesman  ^Continued  on  page  199) 
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By  Right  of  Reason 

An  extract  from  "Geography,”  latest  and  most 
talked-of  book 

By  Hendrik  Willem  ran  Loon 

It  sounds  incredible,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
true.  If  everybody  in  this  world  of  ours  were 
six  feet  tall*“  and  a  foot  and  a  half  wide 
and  a  foot  thick  (and  that  is  making  people 
a  little  bigger  than  they  usually*®  are),  then 
the  whole  of  the  human  race  (and  according 
to  the  latest  available  statistics  there  are®® 
now  nearly  two  billion  descendants  of  the 
original  Homo  Sapiens  and  his  wife)  could 
be  packed  into®®  a  box  measuring  half  a  mile 
in  each  direction.  That,  as  I  just  said,  sounds 
incredible,  but  if  you  don’t  believe^®®  me, 
figure  it  out  for  yourself  and  you  will  find 
it  to  be  correct. 

If  we  transjwrted  that  box  to  the  Grand^*® 
Canyon  of  Arizona  and  balanced  it  neatly  on 
the  low  stone  wall  that  keeps  people  from 
breaking  their  necks  when**®  stunned  by  the 
incredible  beauty  of  that  silent  witness  of 
the  forces  of  Eternity,  and  then  called  little**® 
Noodle,  the  dachshund,  and  told  him  (the 
tiny  beast  is  very  intelligent  and  loves  to 
oblige)  to  give  the**®  unwieldy  contraption 
a  slight  push  with  his  soft  brown  nose,  there 
would  be  a  moment  of  crunching  and  ripping 
as  the*®®  wooden  planks  loosened  stones  and 
shrubs  and  trees  on  their  downward  path, 
and  then  a  low  and  even  softer  bumpity-**® 
bumpity-bump  and  a  sudden  splash  when  the 
outer  edges  struck  the  banks  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

Then  silence**®  and  oblivion ! 

The  human  sardines  in  their  mortuary  chest 
would  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  Canyon  would*®®  go  on  battling  wind 
and  air  and  sun  and  rain  as  it  has  done  since 
it  was  created. 

The  world  would  continue  to  run**®  its 
even  course  through  the  uncharted  heavens. 

The  astronomers  on  distant  and  nearby 
planets  would  have  noticed  nothing*®®  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

century  from  now,  a  little  mound,  densely 
covered  with  vegetable  matter,**®  would  per¬ 
haps  indicate  where  humanity  lay  buried. 

.\nd  that  would  be  all. 

I  can  well  imagine**®  that  some  of  my  read¬ 
ers  will  not  quite  like  this  story  and  will 
feel  rather  uncomfortable  when  they  see  their 
own  proud**®  race  reduced  to  such  proportions 
of  sublime  insignificance. 

There  is  however  a  different  angle  to**® 


the  problem — an  angle  which  makes  the  very 
smallness  of  our  numbers  and  the  helplessness 
of  our  puny  little*®®  bodies  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
found  and  sincere  pride. 

Here  we  are,  a  mere  handful  of  weak  and 
defenceless  mammals.  Ever**®  since  the  dawn 
of  the  first  day  we  have  been  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  hordes  and  swarms  of  creatures 
infinitely**®  better  prepared  for  the  struggle 
of  existence  than  ourselves.  Some  of  them 
were  a  hundred  feet  long  and  weighed**®  as 
much  as  a  small  locomotive,  while  others  had 
teeth  as  sharp  as  the  blade  of  a  circular 
saw.  Many**®  varieties  went  about  their  daily 
affairs  clad  in  the  armor  of  a  medieval  knight. 
Others  were  invisible*®®  to  the  human  eye  but 
they  multiplied  at  such  a  terrific  rate  that 
they  would  have  owned  the  entire  earth**® 
in  less  than  a  year’s  time  if  it  had  not  been 
for  certain  enemies  who  were  able  to  destroy 
them  almost  as**®  fast  as  they  were  born. 
Whereas  man  could  only  exist  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  and  was  forced*"®  to 
look  for  a  habitat  among  the  few  small  pieces 
of  dry  land  situated  between  the  highest 
mountains**®  and  the  deep  sea,  these  fellow 
passengers  of  ours  considered  no  summit  too 
high  and  found  no  sea  too  deep  for  their*®" 
ambitions.  They  were  apparently  made  of 
the  stuff  that  could  survive  regardless  of  its 
natural  surroundings.**® 

When  we  learn  on  eminent  authority  that 
certain  varieties  of  insects  are  able  to  disport 
themselves**®  merrily  in  petroleum  (a  sub¬ 
stance  we  would  hardly  fancy  as  the  main  part 
of  our  daily  diet)**®  and  that  others  managed 
to  live  through  such  changes  in  temperature 
as  would  kill  all  of  us  within  a  very**®  few 
minutes ;  when  we  discover  to  our  gruesome 
dismay  that  those  little  brown  beetles,  who 
seem  so  fond  of  literature*®®  that  they  are 
forever  racing  around  in  our  bookcases,  con¬ 
tinue  the  even  tenor  of  their  restless**®  days 
minus  two  or  three  or  four  legs,  while  we 
ourselves  are  disabled  by  a  mere  pin  prick 
on  one  of  our  toes.**®  then  we  sometimes  begin 
to  realize  against  what  sort  of  competitors 
we  have  been  forced  to  hold  our  own.  ever*"® 
since  we  made  oiir  first  appearance  upon  this 
whirling  bit  of  rock,  lost  somewhere  in  the 
darkest  outskirts  of  an**®  indifferent  universe. 

What  a  side-splitting  joke  we  must  have 
been  to  our  pachydermous  contemporaries*®® 
who  stood  by  and  watched  this  pinkish  sport 
of  nature  indulge  in  its  first  clumsy  efforts 
to  walk  on  its  hind  legs  without®*®  the  help 
of  a  convenient  tree  trunk  or  cane! 

But  what  has  become  of  those  proud  and 
exclusive  owners  of  almost**®  200  million 
square  miles  of  land  and  water  (not  to  men- 
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tioii  the  unfathomable  oceans  of  air)  who 
ruled**®  so  sublimely  by  that  right  of  eminent 
domain  which  was  based  upon  brute  force  and 
sly  cunning? 

The  greater**®  part  of  them  has  disappeared 
from  view  except  where,  as  “Exhibit  A”  or 
“B,”  we  have  kindly  given  them  a  little*®® 
parking  space  in  one  of  our  museums  devoted 
to  natural  history.  Others,  in  order  to  re¬ 
main**®  among  those  present,  were  forced  to 
go  into  domestic  service  and  today  in  exchange 
for  a  mere  livelihood**®  they  favor  us  with 
their  hides  and  their  eggs  and  their  milk  and 
the  beef  that  grows  upon  their  flanks,  or  drag 
such  loads  as**®  we  consider  a  little  too  heavy 
for  our  own  lazy  efforts.  Many  more  have 
taken  themselves  to  out-of-**®the-way  place's, 
where  we  permit  them  to  browse  and  graze 
and  perpetuate  their  species  because,  thus  far. 
we  have  not^®®®  thought  it  worth  our  while 
to  remove  them  from  the  scene  and  claim 
their  territory  for  ourselves. 

In  short,  during  only  a*®*®  couple  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  centuries  (a  mere  second  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Eternity),  the  human  race*®*® 
has  made  itself  the  undisputed  ruler  of  every 
bit  of  land,  and  at  present  it  bids  fair  to  add 
both*®*®  air  and  sea  as  part  of  its  domain. 
And  all  that,  if  you  please,  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  few  hundred  million  creatures*""* 
who  enjoyed  not  one  single  advantage 
over  their  enemies  except  the  divine  gift  of 
Reason.  (1099) 


Curious  Clippings 

An  enterprising  thrush,  intent  on  home- 
building,  started  her  nest  atop  a  brick  wall  in 
process  of  construction*®  at  Bridlington,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  masons,  discovering  it  on  re¬ 
turning  to  work  in  the  morning,  left  the  nest*® 
undisturbed  as  they  continued  their  work.  The 
result  was  the  nice  niche  pictured  here  in 
which  Mrs.  Thrush  raised  her  brood*®  that 
spring.  (61) 

/  >  > 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  serious  results 
of  errors  in  a  transcript,  but  never  until  the 
other*®  day  had  we  heard  of  such  tragic  con- 
•sequences.  At  West  New  Brighton,  New 
York,  the  news  has  it.  the  editor  of*®  a  maga¬ 
zine  for  stamp  collectors  went  next  door  to 
dictate  a  letter  to  the  fellow  collector  who  had 
been*®  helping  him  with  his  correspondence. 

It  was  late,  and  he  discovered  two  errors 
in  the  finished  product. 

“You  never*®  get  anything  right,”  he  shouted 
wrathfully.  Then,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his 
pocket,  he  shot  himself  dead!  (99) 

A  >  > 

A  skunk  that  had  caught  its  head  in  a  bot¬ 
tle  owes  its  freedom  to  .\rthur  Dundas,  a 
dispatch  from  Bad  Axe,  Michigan.*®  relates. 
Dundas  discovered  the  trapped  “wood  pussy” 
while  fixing  plumbing  at  Lakeside.  He  placed 


a  plank  on  the  bottle*®  and  stood  on  one  end 
of  it  while  the  little  animal  worked  itself 
loose.  (59) 


As  Soft  as  Mud,  as  Hard  as 
Stone 

From  "Popular  Research  Narratives" 

Compiled  by  Allred  D.  Flinn,  of  Engineerinf, 
Foundation 

I  Copyright,  H'tlliam  &  Wilkins,  Baltimore,  Maryland) 

A  hundred  years  ago,  Joseph  Aspdin.  a 
mason  in  an  English  town,  got  an  idea.  It  led 
him  to*®  experiment.  In  time  he  produced  a 
fine  powder,  which  when  mixed  with  water 
into  a  paste  and  allowed  to  stand  would*® 
“set,”  forming  a  hard  substance.  This  sub¬ 
stance  so  resembled  the  building  stone  from 
the  Isle  of  Portland  that  the  powder*®  was 
named  Portland  cement.  As  years  passed, 
rocks,  clays,  and  marls  were  found  in  many 
countries  from  which  Portland  cement  could 
be*”  made.  The  industry  took  root  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Indiana  in  1872.  A*®"  third  of  a 
million  barrels  were  made  in  the  United  States 
in  1890;  in  1923**®  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  million  barrels  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  126  mills,  for  which**®  the  manufac¬ 
turers  received  about  $240,(X)0,(X)0. 

“Concrete”  is  the  name  of  many**®  sub¬ 
stances  made  by  mixing  ingredients.  Among 
engineers,  architects,  and  general  contractors, 
however,**®  it  has  for  several  years  meant 
usually  one  kind  of  substance,  mixtures  of 
Portland  cement  with  water,  sand*®®  and 
gravel,  crushed  stone,  slag,  or  cinders.  There 
have  been  other  kinds  of  hydraulic  cements, 
and  there  are  now,  which  are  or**®  have  been 
used  in  making  concrete. 

Hydraulic  cement  concretes  have  several 
remarkable  properties  which  have**®  led  to 
widespread  use.  They  will  set  and  harden 
under  water.  When  freshly  mixed,  they  are 
easily  poured  or  packed  into*"®  molds  of 
almost  any  desirable  form.  They  can  be  used 
with  steel  so  as  to  combine  economically**®  the 
great  tensile  strength  of  this  metal  with  stone¬ 
like  resistance  to  crushing.  Concretes  are  very 
resistant  to*®"  fire  when  made  of  suitable 
materials. 

Concretes  have  been  used  for  almost  every 
purpose  for  which  stones  and**®  bricks  have 
been  used  and  for  many  more.  For  years 
users  of  concrete  thought  it  could  be  mixed 
and  placed  according  to  simple**®  rules  by 
unskilled  labor  with  little  supervision.  But  the 
use  of  concrete  was  extended  to  more  elab¬ 
orate*®®  structures — especially  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  (combinations  of  concrete  and  steel). 
Factories,  office**®  buildings,  houses,  bridges, 
dams,  pipes,  and  highway  pavements  demanded 
for  economical  and  structural  reasons*®®  higher 
development  of  the  strength  possibilities  of 
the  materials,  greater  dependability  and**® 
more  intelligent  adaptation  to  specific  purpose. 

No  longer  was  it  sufficient  to  mix  concrete 
by**®  rule  of-thumb  from  any  likely  looking 
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saiKl  and  stone.  Concrete  mixtures  mu.st  be 
designed.  But  data  on  which  to  base**”  de¬ 
signing  did  not  exist;  engineers  began  collect¬ 
ing  them  from  experience  "on  the  job’’  aixl 
from**®  laboratorj'  experiments.  In  1914,  the 
Portland  cement  manufacturers  Uwk  a  hand 
in®®®  these  investigations;  the  Structural  Ma¬ 
terials  Research  Laboratory  was  established  at 
I^wis®*®  Institute,  Chicago.  Since  then  several 
hundred  thousand  tests  have  been  made  there. 

Several  factors  are  involved®*®  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  concrete,  the  ingredients,  their  propor¬ 
tions,  the  mixing,  the  placing,  and  the  curing, 
b'ach  has®*®  a  large  influence  on  density, 
strength,  and  durability.  The  quality  of  each 
ingredient  is®*®  important,  cement,  water,  and 
aggregate,  by  “aggregate”  meaning  sand  or 
stone  dust,  and  gravel,  crushed  stone,  or 
other*®®  substances,  mixed  with  the  cement  and 
water.  Kinds  of  aggregates  are  numerous 
and  various.  I'or  example,**®  the  laboratory 
mentioned  has  twenty-eight  hundred  samples 
of  different  sands. 

Sizes  of  aggregates  and**®  the  projwrtions 
of  the  various  sizes  must  be  determined  to 
suit  the  purpose  for  which  the  concrete  is 
to**®  be  used.  Sets  of  wire  sieves  with  square 
meshes  were  found  convenient  for  controlling 
the  grading  of  the  aggregates.  Tests**® 
showed  a  relation  between  sizes  and  grading 
of  aggregates  and  the  strength  of  the  concrete. 
Hence,  one  element^®®  in  the  designing  of 
concrete  mixtures  was  determined. 

Further  investigations  brought  to  light  two 
more  important**®  facts;  (1)  The  quantity  of 
mixing  water  should  be  the  smallest  which 
will  produce  a  concrete  sufficiently**®  plastic 
for  proper  placing  in  the  molds  or  forms ; 
(2)  the  concrete  must  be  cured  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions*"®  during  its  first  few  days 
(for  example,  it  must  have  sufficient  moisture 
for  the  hydration  of  the  cement,**®  which 
constitutes  setting  and  hardening). 

Strength  of  concrete  was  found  to  depend 
upon  the  ratio  of  the  volume*"®  of  mixing 
water  to  the  volume  of  cement.  So  long  as 
the  mixture  is  workable,  the  less  water,  the**® 
stronger  the  concrete.  “Sloppy”  mixtures  fre¬ 
quently  sacrifice  three-fourths  of  the  possible 
strength. 

A  most  important**®  process  occurs  after 
the  concrete  has  been  “placed,”  the  hydration 
of  the  cement,  which  transforms  the  plastic 
mass**®  into  a  rock-like  substance.  As  the 
word  “hydration”  signifies,  the  cement  takes 
up  water,  which  must  be  provided**®  in  suit¬ 
able  quantity.  It  has  been  possible  to  increase 
the  wear  resistance  of  concrete  65  per®"®  cent 
by  providing  proper  moisture  during  the  first 
ten  days  of  hardening. 

For  some  engineers  and  architects**®  there 
is  little  that  is  new  in  these  paragraphs.  But 
how  many  persons  who  live  and  work  in 
concrete  structures,  travel**®  through  concrete- 
lined  subways  and  tunnels,  drink  water  con¬ 
veyed  through  concrete  aqueducts  from  behind 
concrete  dams,  and**®  ride  on  concrete  high¬ 
ways  have  any  suspicion  of  the  scientific  re¬ 
search  back  of  the  cements  and  concrete? 
(980) — Based  on  information  from  the  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Association,  and  other  sources. 


Mountains  for  Billboards 

Par  Ret  tew  on  CompleTtng  the  Manual 

Dexter  Fellowes,  a  circus  publicity  man  for 
the  last  forty  years,  arrived  in  this  city  yester¬ 
day  wearing*®  an  expression  of  discontent, 
which  proved  to  l)e  due  to  his  failure  to  buy 
Storm  King  Mountain  tor  a  billboard.*® 

Mr.  Fellowes  passed  the  winter  touring  the 
country  buying  mountains,  which  are  to  be 
sawed  up  into  precipices*"  tor  new  granite 
billboards,  ranging  in  size  from  140  acres 
to  a  square  mile  and  filled  with  adjectives*" 
which  Mr.  Fellowes  has  been  a  lifetime  in 
selecting.  Some  of  these  will  be  visible  to 
the  naked  eye*""  at  twenty  miles  on  clear  days. 
Mr.  Fellowes  Unik  an  option  on  Mount  Shasta, 
but  found  the  all-year-round  snow  there  a**" 
serious  problem.  He  said  he  would  either 
have  to  warm  up  the  mountain  or  find  some 
smaller  peak  for  the  northern**®  California 
public. 

“I  snapped  up  sixty-seven  of  the  choicest 
alps  in  the  country  scattered  from  the  Coast**" 
Range  to  the  White  Mountains,”  he  said, 
"beautiful  fellows  that  spring  right  out  of 
the  ground  and  shoot  straight  up  in  the  air**" 
several  thou.sand  feet.  A  few  hundred  tons 
of  dynamite,  and  they  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth.*®" 

“It  has  been  very  interesting,  but  you  have 
to  have  your  wits  about  you  all  the  time.  You 
have  to  know'  what  you**"  are  about  when  you 
buy  mountains.  There  are  mountains  and 
mountains.  I  have  to  have  nice,  abrupt  ones 
with  big  open  faces**®  that  look  out  on  distant 
railroads  and  highways. 

“You  have  no  idea  how  many  things  can  be 
wrong  with  a  mountain.*""  Some  of  them  have 
clouds  around  them  most  ^if  the  time.  Then 
there  is  snow.  Some  of  them  are  always 
crumbling  away  and®*"  sliding  off. 

“And  look  out  for  those  mountain  dealers. 
They’re  the  greatest  set  of  David  Harums 
in  the  world.  Don’t  trust  any*"®  man  that 
tries  to  sell  you  a  mountain.  He  will  mis¬ 
represent  every  time.  The  majority  of  the 
mountains**®  in  this  country  are  no  good. 
Either  they’re  made  of  the  wrong  material 
or  they’re  in  the  wrong  location.  Before**® 
I  learned  the  business  they  fooled  me  a  few 
times  and  I  got  stuck  with  a  few  defective 
ranges,  but  111  pass  them*"®  on  to  the  next 
man. 

“The  thing  that  struck  me  most  was  the 
w'ay  mountain  owners  and  j fibbers  all  stick 
together.  I  started**®  in  California  and  in¬ 
tended  to  sneak  all  the  best  peaks  before  the 
trade  got  wind  of  my  intentions.*®®  but  before 
I  had  cleaned  up  on  the  Coast  Range  the  news 
was  out.  In  the  Sierra  Nevadas  the  prices 
jumped  from**®  $50  a  peak  to  $1,000  and  I 
had  to  play  one  mountain  against  another  to 
get  them**®  for  anything  like  a  reasonable  fig¬ 
ure.  Then  the  racketeers  got  after  me  with 
forged  titles  and  fake  mountains.**® 

“After  my  first  experience  in  buying  moun¬ 
tains  by  the  map  I  never  bought  another  with¬ 
out  going***  to  look  it  over.  If  you  let  them 
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work  on  you  with  a  map  they’ll  sell  you 
Death  Valley  for  a  mountain.  These  moun¬ 
tain^'”'  brokers  never  think  anything  of  doc¬ 
toring  a  government  survey.  They’ll  palm 
off  a  foothill  or  a  canyon“*”  for  a  Mount 
Kverest.  There  are  absolutely  no  ethics  in 
tlie  mountain  traffic.  Once  or  twice  1  had 
to  threaten^*®  to  throw  all  my  mountains — 
and  1  own  enough  to  stock  two  or  three 
Switzerlands — on  the  market  at  once,  which 
would®®®  have  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  every 
range  in  the  United  States.  I  made  that 
threat  to  the  biggest  mountain  dealer®**®  in 
the  West. 

“  ‘You’ll  ruin  me,’  he  gasped. 

“‘I’ll  ruin  you  all,’  1  replied.  ‘I’ll  hit  your 
mountains  a  blow  they’ll  never®®®  recover 
from.  I’ll  make  you  think  the  Himalayas 
fell  on  you.’ 

“I  took  out  my  watch  and  gave  him  two 
minutes  in**®  which  to  accept  my  terms.  1  le 
accepted. 

“That  had  a  valuable  effect.  When  I  came 
East  1  found  they  had  heard®*®  of  it  from 
the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Catskills  and  there 
was  no  more  gouging.  I  was  trimmed  once 
in  the  .\dirondacks,  where*"®  they  sold  me  a 
mountain  that  looked  all  right  and  was  sound 
geologically,  but  I  found  that,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  the®*®  roads  are  so  screened  by  trees 
that  tourists  can’t  see  it.’’ 

Mr.  Fellowes  said  that  he  had  spent  a 
month  looking  for  some*®®  adequate  summit 
near  New  York  and  had  finally  decided  on 
Storm  King  Mountain,  which  was  to  have 
been  trimmed  down  to**®  a  cube,  with  each  of 
its  four  sides  carved  in  circus  language  and 
illustrated  in  pastel  shades.  But  he  found 
the  mountain**®  in  the  hands  of  all  kinds  of 
selfish  interests,  and  was  beaten. 

“It’s  the  only  mountain  that  I  went  after*®® 
that  I  didn’t  get,’’  he  said.  “You  may  want 
to  know  why  I  have  been  working  so  fast. 
The  reason  is  more  or  less  of**®  a  secret. 
It  is  because  we  have  something  this  year 
so  astonishing,  and  so  staggering  to  the  im¬ 
agination,*®®  that  the  ordinary  billboard  is 
utterly  unable  to  cone  with  it.  It  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  to**®  try  to  give  any  conception  of  it 
through  the  billboards.  Radio,  sky-writing, 
and  all  other  means  of**®  communication  are 
unable  to  do  it  justice.  We  were  driven 
to  the  mountain-peak  method  of  expression 
by"®®  the  epic  nature  of  the  subject. 

“I  wish  that  I  could  give  you  some  inkling 
about  this  year’s  unparalleled**®  headliner,  hut 
we  can’t  be  responsible  for  causing  so  much 
excitement  all  at  once.  It  has  to  be  revealed®®® 
gradually.  We  have  no  right  to  cause  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  suspended  and  all  other  topics  to 
be  driven  out  of**®  the  public  mind.  The 
work  of  the  world  must  go  on.’’  (929)  — 

AdaMed  from  an  article  by  Alva  Johnston 
in  the  Nnv  York  “Herald  Tribune.” 

Review  Sentences 

On  Chapters  X  to  XU 

UNIT  28.  1.  The  policeman  controls  the  traf¬ 
fic  from  the  center  of  the  street.  2.  He  aided 
in  the  construction  of  the  electric*®  car.  3. 


Bad  teeth  are  detrimental  to  the  health  and 
detract  from  one’s  personal  appearance.  4. 
The  merchant  had  a*®  contract  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer  whereby  he  was  to  furnish  him  with 
five  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  each  year.  5. 
The®®  contractor  detected  a  defective  flue. 

6.  He  is  an  eccentric  individual  and  seems 
to  take  pleasure*®  in  misinterpreting  what  is 
said  to  him. 

UNIT  2().  1.  He  was  inclined  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  his  office.*®®  8.  He  assumed 
his  duties  as  manager  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  with  a  self-confident  air.  9.  Con¬ 
sidering**®  the  adverse  circumstances,  he  ex¬ 
hibited  great  self-control,  10.  Grandfather 
superintended  the  clearing'*®  away  of  the 
debris  after  the  shipwreck.  11.  It  is  of  su¬ 
preme  importance  that  the  bill  be  supported 
by'*®  all  supervisors.  12.  Because  he  had  been 
unrestrained  in  his  youth,  his  temper  was 
uncontrolled. 

UNIT  JO.  13.  1  understand  that’*®  it  will 
be  but  a  short  time  until  Mr.  McMaster  enters 
the  ministry.  14.  Before  we  enter  into  any*"" 
contract  with  him,  we  must  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  15.  The 
center  line  should  be  drawn**®  parallel  to  the 
two  side  lines.  16.  The  force  in  the  credit 
department  is  greater  than  that  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing**®  department.  17.  The  goods  arrived 
in  first-class  condition. 

UNIT  SI.  18.  The  composer  was  impatient 
because  of  the  opposition**®  he  encountered. 
19.  If  we  can  secure  the  actual  facts,  it  will 
be  to  our  mutual  advantage.  20.  She  was  in¬ 
spired**"  to  greater  things  after  examining 
the  comprehensive  course  of  study.  21.  Since 
he  injured  his  arm,  he  has®"®  a  great  deal 
of  leisure  for  reading  and  reflection.  22.  The 
nature  of  the  assignment  caused  much  dis¬ 
cussion. 

UNIT  S2.  23.  He  was**®  critically  ill  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  losses  he  suffered  through  specu¬ 
lation.  24.  Her  ability  to  do  the**"  work 
and  her  reliability  in  every  emergency  make 
her  a  desirable  candidate  for**®  the  office.  25. 
The  judge’s  most  outstanding  qualification 
was  sincerity.  26.  The  telegraph  wires  were 
damaged**®  by  the  storm,  so  the  manager  sent 
a  radiogram.  27.  During  his  boyhood  he 
formed  many  friendships  with  the  people*®" 
of  that  township. 

UNIT  S3-  28.  E.  H.  Porter  is  the  author  of 
many  widely  read  books.  29.  Mr.  S.  T. 
Smith  is  the**®  manager  of  the  new  plant. 
30.  The  goods  w'ere  sent  C.  O.  I),  via  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio.  31.  The  .seed  com¬ 
pany**®  enclosed  a  price  list  and  an  order 
blank  in  their  letter.  32.  The  general  man¬ 
ager  expects  to  take  an  extended**®  trip  over 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Illinois  Central, 
the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Pacific,**® 
and  many  other  roads  before  he  reaches  home 
again.  33.  The  president  of  the  school  board 
asked  the  man  to  fill*®®  out  an  application 
blank. 

UNIT  S4-  24.  We  have  correspondents  in 
Guam,  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,®*®  and  Alaska.  35.  The  company  will 
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send  out  representatives  who  will  establish 
offices  in  Arkansas,®*®  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
New  Mexico.  36.  In  all  likelihood  the  boat 
will  make  daily  trips  between  Detroit  and®®" 
Buffalo.  37.  The  publicity  committee  traveled 
from  Portland,  Oregon  to  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  two®*®  weeks. 

UNIT  35.  38.  The  French  lad  found  it  hard 
to  choose  between  the  medical  schools  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  and  those  of  JIaltimore,®®®  Mary¬ 
land.  39.  Her  address  is  76  Nottingham 
Place,  Memphis,  Tennessee.  40.  Lowell  is  one 
of  the  cities®*®  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
which  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 
41.  We  had  a  pleasant  trip  from"*®  Victoria 
to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  42.  The 
fisheries  furnish  an  important  industry  in®®® 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick. 

UNIT  36.  43.  The  .American  ambassador®*® 
to  France  abandoned  his  voyage  across  the  .At¬ 
lantic  for  an  automobile  trip.  44.  I  am  sure 
the*®®  accommodations  will  meet  the  approval 
of  the  attorney.  45.  He  needs  assistance  in 
order  to  repeat  the**"  alphabet  accurately. 

46.  Every  citizen  of  consequence  was  at  the 
depot  to  meet  the  distinguished**®  American. 

47.  Elaborate  plans  were  made  by  the  legis¬ 

lator  for  the  celebration  of  Independence 
Day.’*®  48.  The  professor  was  entitled  to 

much  praise,  for  he  contributed  largely  to  the 
literature  of  his  day.**®  49.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  send  in  a  resignation  when  it  is 
obvious  that  one’s  services  are  no*®®  longer 
required.  (803) — Lottie  E.  Neff,  Mihvaukee 
Vaeational  School,  Mihisiukee,  ITiscousin. 

Curtness  vs.  Courtesy  in  Collection 
Methods 

Typified  by  these  letters  from  "Business  betters, 
Functions,  Principles,  Composition" 

By  Ralph  Leslie  Johns 

Glendale  Junior  College,  Glendale,  California 

.Mr.  Henry  Swift. 

14  Euclid  Avenue, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir ; 

The  enclosed  statement  shows  a  past-due*® 
balance  of  $83.50.  We  hope  to  receive  a  re¬ 
mittance  by  return  mail. 

A’ ours  very  truly,  (40) 

Dear  Mr.  Jeffers: 

In  the  hurry  of  business  it  is  easy  to  forget 
to  mail  a  check  for  an  account  when*®  due. 

Evidently  our  June  1  statement  suffered  this 
forgetfulness. 

We  hope  to  receive  your  check  for*®  $106 
by  return  mail — a  self-addressed  stamped  en¬ 
velope  is  enclosed  for  your  use — with  right 
good  will. 

Very  truly*®  yours,  (61) 


Gentlemen : 

Your  orders  Nos.  3672  and  3688.*®  For 
some  reason  you  have  overlooked  remitting 
for  two  orders — .Nos.  3672*®  and  3688 — placed 
with  us  during  the  month  of  June. 

You  will  remember  our  conversation*®  of 
two  months  ago,  in  which  you  agreed  to  make 
settlement  of  your  account  in  full  each  month 
as  it  became*®  due.  These  orders  were  not 
included  in  your  remittance  for  your  June 
account.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand*"®  the 
reason  for  failure  to  include  these  invoices  of 
$167.30  and**®  $45.80. 

We  shall  appreciate  your  remittance  for 
these  amounts  at  once.  h'or  your  conven¬ 
ience**®  we  have  enclosed  an  envelope,  which 
requires  no  postage.  Just  drop  it  into  the 
mail  box — but  be  sure  it  contains*®®  your 
check ! 

A’ours  very  truly,  (165) 

My  dear  Mrs.  Cotton: 

You  will  remember  that  two  letters  have 
come  to  you  recently  asking  why  your  pay¬ 
ments*®  on  the  grand  piano  purchased  three 
months  ago  have  not  been  kept  up  to  date. 

You  purchased  the  piano,  and  we*®  sold  it 
to  you,  in  good  faith.  You  agreed  to  make 
payments  of  $30  each  month  for  twelve 
months.  But  two  of  your*®  payments  have 
been  neglected.  May  we  ask  why? 

We  shall  look  for  a  check  from  you  for 
$60  in  the  return*®  mail.  We  want  you  to- 
enjoy  your  piano,  but  we  w^ant  you  also  to 
keep  the  payments  on  it  up  to  date. 

Very*®®  truly  yours,  (103) 

January's  ^'Talent  Teaser” 

I  Lines  from  top  to  bottom:  11,  12,  1,  10,  6,  2,  3,  9, 
14,  7,  13,  5,  4,  i) 

Why  They  Call  It  Pin  Money 

This  expression  originally  came  from  the 
allowance  that  a  husband  gave  his  wife  to 
purchase  pins.  .At  one*®  time  pins  were  dread¬ 
fully  expensive,  so  that  only  wealthy  people 
could  afford  them,  and  they  were  saved  so 
carefully*®  that  in  those  days  you  could  not 
have  looked  along  the  pavement  and  found  a 
pin  that  you  happened  to  be  in  need  of,*®  as 
you  can  and  often  do  today. 

By  a  curious  law  the  manufacturers  of  pins 
were  allowed  to  sell*®  them  only  on  January 
1  and  2  of  each  year.  When  those  days  came 
around  the  women  got  pin  money  from*®® 
their  husbands  and  went  out  and  got  their 
pins. 

Pins  have  become  so  very  cheap  in  these 
days  that  we  are  rather  careless**®  with  them, 
but  the  expression  has  continued  to  live. 

Pins  were  known  and  used  as  long  ago  as**® 
1347  .A.D.  They  were  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  1540.  In  1824**®  an  American  named 
Might  invented  a  machine  for  making  pins 
which  enabled  them  to  be  manufactured**® 
cheaply.  .About  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  iron 
and  brass  are  made  into  pins  every  year  in 
the  United*®®  States. — Selected.  (203) 
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Mitzi — A  Descendant  of  Strong- 
heart's 

The  Story  of  a  Dog  that  Can  Speak  and  Read 
By  Novella  McCaleb 
Dyers  burg,  Tennessee 

1  had  never  been  allowed  to  have  a  dog. 
L>ut  when  the  German  sheptierd  lirst  became 
so  popular  in  this  country/"  1  made  up  my 
mind  to  have  one  some  day.  Then  btrong- 
heart  made  his  appearance  on  the  screen  and 
his  brilliant  periormances*"  strengthened  my 
desire  and  1  decided  that  if  1  ever  did  have 
one  he  must  be  as  bright  as  Strongheart! 

One  night*"  while  in  college,  1  was  dream¬ 
ing — when  doubtless  I  should  have  been  study¬ 
ing.  But  the  vision  of  things  I  was  to  have’’” 
some  day  was  more  alluring.  1  jotted  them 
down.  Heading  the  list  was  “German  police 
dog.”  (I  was  uninformed  then*""  as  to  the 
true  name  of  the  breed.)  In  a  way  that  I’ve 
never  known,  the  foolish  memo  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an*“"  old  friend.  How  kind  are  the 
gods  of  chance — at  times !  In  a  few  months 
1  was  surprised  by  a  letter  saying  a  puppy,**" 
sired  by  a  champion,  a  white  German  shepherd, 
was  being  sent  me  from  Michigan. 

Naturally,  I  was**"  elated.  But  instead  of 
the  puppy,  word  came  that  he  had  died  12 
hours  before  the  time  that  he  was  to  have 
been  shipped**"  to  me !  So  great  was  my  dis- 
apiK)intment  that,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  only 
other  German  shepherd  t)btainable*""  was  sent 
instead.  This  dog  also  had  a  line  pedigree — 
she  was,  indeed,  descended  from  Strongheart — 
almost  too**"  much  of  a  dream  come  true 
for  me  to  believe.  Again  the  gods  of  chance 
had  smiled!  For  no  other  dog  could  ever 
have**"  equaled  Mitzi.  And  now  Mitzi  is  as 
vital  a  member  of  our  family  as  any  of  us. 

As  I  knew*""  nothing  of  dogs,  Mitzi  was 
“raised  by  the  book.”  Soon  after  she  came, 

I  went  to  the  library  to  read  up  on**®  con¬ 
temporary  plays,  discovered  “How  to  Raise 
the  Police  Dog,”  and  walked  out  with  it,  for¬ 
getting  the  purpose  of  my*""  visit.  So  Mitzi 
was  bathed,  fed.  doctored  as  carefully  as  a 
human  baby. 

She  is  now  a  tine,  healthy  three-**"year-old 
with  a  beautifully  shiny  silver-gray  coat,  and 
in  her  eyes  can  be  read  nearly  every  human**" 
emotion  from  love  to  sorrow. 

.\ccording  to  “the  book,”  training  was  not 
to  be  begun,  formally,  until  she**"  was  about 
a  year  old,  but  I  could  not  wait.  By  the 
time  she  was  four  months  old,  Mitzi  knew 
all  the  simple  commands,**®  but  of  course 
it  took  time  to  perfect  her  instant  obedience. 
As  this  breed  has  a  name  of  being  ferocious,*®" 
I  started  early  curbing  any  evidence  of  vicious¬ 
ness.  A  Newfoundland  could  be  no  more 
amiable**"  than  Mitzi  is  now.  Yet  she  is  an 
excellent  watchdog,  her  mere  size  and  bark 
f)eing  ample  protection. 

Very**"  early  she  showed  a  mind  of  her 
own.  and  it  took  great  patience  to  overcome 
her  obstinacy.  One  day  it  took*"®  exactly  45 
minutes  to  make  her  bring  a  paper  that  she’d 


decided  she  didn't  want  to  bring.  But  uiKe*"" 
conquered,  slie  tries  so  very  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  what  IS  wanted  of  her.  .Now  she  is 
under  such  control  that  she*""  will  not  touch 
her  lood  unless  given  leave,  no  matter  how 
hungry  she  is. 

'Ihe  hrst  outstanding  evidence  of  her**"  rea¬ 
soning  power  was  when  she  was  about  six 
months  old.  .\lotlier  was  in  the  yard,  near 
the  shepherd’s  house,  to  which  Mitzi"*"  was 
chained.  Puppy-like,  Mitzi  wanted  to  leap  all 
over  my  mother’s  fresh  dress.  Mother  picked 
up  a  broom  that  was  handy"""  and  hit  her 
broadside  with  it.  Without  a  whimper,  Mitzi 
walked  back  to  her  house,  picked  up  a  piece 
of  garden  hose®*"  some  two  feet  long,  which 
was  used  to  punish  her,  came  back  to  Mother 
with  it,  wagging  her  tail  as  if  to  say:  “Use 
this;"""  that  broom  hurts.”  So  Mother  used 
it. 

One  of  the  lirst  things  she  was  taught  was 
to  wake  me.  Often  when  1  was  not  to  be"*" 
waked  early,  they  would  not  let  her  come  up¬ 
stairs.  Then  she  would  slip  away  and  ac¬ 
tually  tiptoe  up  the  steps.  It"*"  1  would  not 
get  up  immediately,  she  would  put  one  house- 
slipper  on  the  bed.  If  this  brought  no  re¬ 
sponse,  she  would"""  get  the  other.  One  morn¬ 
ing  1  did  not  heed  even  that,  just  to  see  what 
she’d  do  next.  Mitzi  jumped  on  the  bed, 
curled"""  up  to  my  back,  put  her  head  on  the 
pillow  by  mine,  and  lay  still ! 

She  quickly  learned  the  usual  simple  tricks 
of’""  playing  dead,  jumping,  rolling  over,  shak¬ 
ing  hands,  bringing  various  things,  stopping, 
backing  up,  and  such  performances.’*"  "rhen 
came  learning  right  from  left  and  telling  one 
color  from  another.  She  soon  knew  the 
proper  behavior  when’*®  out  walking,  staying 
at  the  left  knee.  Though  I  always  carry 
a  leash,  it  has  never  been  necessary  to  use’"" 
it,  except  where  there  are  people  who  might 
fear  “that  big  po-leece  dog.” 

It  seems  her  breeder  had  been  loath  to  part 
with  this’""  puppy  when  the  time  came,  as  she 
showed  more  promise  than  the  rest.  Well  he 
might  have  hesitated,  for  Mitzi  has  talents""" 
I’ve  never  seen,  read,  or  heard  of  in  any 
other  dog.  I  have  even  received  one  offer 
for  a  vaudeville**"  contract  for  her.  Often 
I’ve  wondered  what  success  she’d  have  had  on 
the  stage.  Born  of  “stage  folks,”  Mitzi  cer¬ 
tainly"*"  inherited  their  acting  talent,  and  she 
is  never  happier  than  when  she  has  an  audi¬ 
ence.  “Blo^  will  tell.”®*" 

Well  do  I  remember  the  day  I  taught  her 
to  speak !  She  was  not  three  months  old 
then.  .After  a  few  days  the  work  grew*"" 
monotonous,  so  I  taught  her  to  bark  three 
times.  Next  day  .she  remembered  that.  So  I 
said :  “Bark  four  times.”  When  I  heard""" 
four  little  barks. — no  more,  no  less — my  eyes 
got  about  three  sizes  larger. 

“Bark  twice.” 

Two  barks!  No  explanations! 

My"*"  excitetl  cries  brought  the  family,  and 
Mitzi  repeated  them,  one,  two,  three,  four,  in 
order  or  skipping  around."*®  Then,  with  no 
explanations  again,  she  barked  any  number 
up  to  ten.  These  I  had  taught  her.  I  never 
went  higher*""  than  ten,  as  it  is  too  much 
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to  listen  to.  After  that,  1  asked  her  how 
many  lingers  1  was  holding  up,"'”’  and  she  told 
me  without  missing  one. 

One  night,  when  Mitzi  was  thirteen  months 
old,  one  of  the  girls  was  in  the  kitchen^''"*' 
with  me  preparing  some  light  refreshments 
for  a  little  party  of  friends.  Mitzi  naturally 
followed  me  back^***"  there.  Having  heard 
how  she  could  count  this  girl  asked  to  have 
Mitzi  perform.  So  1  asked  a  few  numbers. 
Then  at  my  friend's’***"  suggestion,  1  asked 
how  many  girls  were  in  the  room. 

Mitzi  barked  three  times.  Though  Td  never 
told  Mitzi  what  girls  were,*'”*'*  1  was  ashamed 
of  her  as  she  had  never  missed  a  number 
before.  1  scolded  her  and  repeated  the  ques- 
tion.’"**"  Again  three  barks. 

“Why,  Mitzi,  there  aren’t!  Tell  me  again — 
how  many  ladies?” 

Two  barks. 

Then  it  dawned  on  me.  Td  often’’""  called 
her  “old  girl.”  She  was  counting  herself ! 
Even  now  she  counts  herself  if  asked  how 
many  girls  there  are  present,  but”*"  does  not 
do  so  if  you  say  “ladies.”  But  she  never  misses 
the  number  of  men  or  children. 

Seeing  some  jars  of”*"  newly  preserve 
fruit  on  the  table  one  day,  1  asked  her  how 
many”""  there  were.  She  barked  seven.  And, 
as  she  was  across  the  room,  she  walked  up 
to  the  table,  looked  around,  barked  three 
more”*"  times,  and  then  stopped.  We  counted 
the  cans.  She  was  right.  There  were  ten. 

After  that,  I  decided  Mitzi  might  be  able’*"" 
to  add.  So  I  asked  her : 

“What  are  two  plus  two?” 

She  looked  at  me  bewildered. 

So  I  held  up  two  fingers  of  one  hand,’**" 
two  of  the  other,  put  them  together,  and 
repeated  the  question.  Catching  the  idea,  she 
barked  four  times. 

I’ve’**"  never  explained  addition  to  her  any 
more.  Still  she  can  tell  you  any  sum  not 
exceeding  ten.  That  night  Mitzi’**"  took  up 
her  role  as  performer  and  I’ve  often  won¬ 
dered  since  how  we  used  to  amuse  our  guests. 

Not  long  after’**"  that,  a  home-talent  “cir¬ 
cus”  was  being  given  in  my  town,  and  I  was 
asked  to  put  on  an  act  with  my  dog.  Some’*®" 
friends  who  had  dropped  in  one  night  asked 
for  Mitzi  to  go  through  her  stunt.  rather 
timid  chap  suggested  half’**"  humorously, 
half  deridingly,  that  Mitzi  should  be  able 
to  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  if  she  could 
add. 

Taking’**"  it  as  a  challenge,  I  asked  Mitzi; 
“What  are  four  minus  two?” 

.\gain  she  was  puzzled,  so  by  the  same 
method’**"  I  told  her  what  I  meant.  But 
when  I  asked  her  three  times  three,  she 
harked  nine  times  without  being  told !  The 
boy  who  had’**"  suggested  it  seemed  to  shiver 
and  his  eyes  “to  run  out  on  stems,”  as  he 
said.  “Ugh  ! — that  dog’s  uncanny !” 

She  really’*""  is ! 

Sunday  night  before  the  big  “show”  I  had 
the  inspiration  of  using  a  blackboarii  with 
Mitzi.  We  soon  had’**"  .a  small  portable 
board  rigged  up  and  I  wrote  on  it  one,  two, 
three.  I  told  her  what  each  number  was. 
and  she  grasped  them’**®  at  once.  .And  when 


1  wrote  four,  she  barked  four  times  without 
being  told,  nor  did  she  miss  any  of  the  other 
numbers,’*""  except  seven,  which  she  took  for 
one,  due  to  my  imperfect  writing.  By  Fri¬ 
day  she  had  her  written  numbers  learned’*"" 
perfectly,  in  time  for  the  show.  Wearing  a 
red  cap  and  glasses  and  carrying  her  lunch 
basket,  her  “first  appearance’*""  upon  the 
stage”  was  quite  a  success.  And  great  was 
my  pride  in  her  that  night ! 

1  was  also  quite  pleased  with  her  first’**" 
appearance  in  a  dog  show.  .About  two  months 
lx*lore  the  Memphis  Kennel  show,  a  year  ago, 

I  asked  Daddy  if'’"’  he  would  take  Mitzi 
down  for  it.  He  is  very  fond  of  her  and 
much  of  her  perfect  obedience  and  many’*"" 
of  her  tricks  are  due  to  his  patience  and 
understanding.  So  he  answered,  rather  ab- 
sentlv :  “Sure,  sure,”  never  dreaming’*""  1 
was  serious. 

But  1  was,  and  held  him  to  his  promise, 
as  T  could  not  go.  So  he  took  her  down 
and  left’"""  her  with  an  attendant  of  the  show. 
She  brought  back  ribbons  in  two  classes — 
a  red  and  a  white.  I’ve  learned  much  about’**" 
dogs  and  dog  shows  since  I’ve  had  a  dog 
of  my  own.  Little  did  I  know  before  owning 
a  dog  what  an  important’**®  part  the  owner 
plays  in  knowing  how  to  present  his  dog  to 
the  best  advantage.  Now  I  feel  doubly 
proud  of’"®"  Mitzi’s  winning  anything,  for  she 
really  won  those  ribbons  by  herself. 

During  Christmas  dinner  Mitzi’s’®*®  preco¬ 
ciousness  was  a  topic  of  conversation.  One 
skeptic  said: 

“Next  I  guess  you’ll  be  telling  me  she 
can  read.” 

“Of”""  course  she  can,”  I  answered,  and  got 
her  blackboard  after  dinner  was  over. 

I  wrote  her  commands  on  it  and  Mitzi”*® 
obeyed  them.  She  learned  to  read  as  easily 
as  to  figure,  and  has  never  forgotten  a  word. 
To  write  “pray”  and”*"  see  her  walk  over  to 
a  chair,  put  her  paws  on  it,  and  bow  her 
head  down  is  one  of  her  most  appealing”*® 
performances. 

But  to  me  the  greatest  evidence  of  Mitzi’s 
human  understanding  was  with  her  babies.”*® 
The  ten  puppies  occasioned  much  joy  and 
attention.  Two  females  died,  leaving  five 
males  and  three  females.  When  they  were’""" 
about  a  week  old  Mitzi  and  I  were  both 
watching  her  babies  and  I  asked  her  how 
many  she  had. 

“Eight,”  she  said.’**" 

“Really,  now,  that’s  fine,”  I  replied.  “How 
many  little  boys?” 

Five  barks. 

“How  manv  little  girls?” 

“Three.” 

“How  manv  puppies’**®  did  vou  have  at 
first?” 

“Ten.” 

“How  many  died?” 

“Two.” 

When  I  left  Mitzi  and  her  family  I  was  in 
a  very  puzzled’*"®  mood.  How  could  she? 
How  did  she  know? 

However,  telling  of  one’s  own  dog  is  like 
parents  talking  of  their  only’**®  offspring — 
the  most  wonderful  in  the  w’orld,  of  course. 
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Yet  in  my  limited  experience,  I  have  never 
come  in^*”®  contact  with  a  dog  so  well  man¬ 
nered,  so  brilliant,  so  desirous  of  understand¬ 
ing,  And  I  like  to  feel,  when  Mitzi***“  figures 
and  reads,  that  even  Strongheart  couldn’t 
have  done  that. 

No  one  can  ever  convince  me  that  dogs 
do  not  have  many***"  endowments  of  the 
human  mind.  And,  being  a  teacher,  I  only 
wish  some  of  my  human  pupils  could — and*““® 
would — learn  as  readily  as  my  canine  pupil. 
(1%9) 

<  Reprinted  fro*>t  the  October,  1932,  issue  of  the 
“,dnicriean  Kennel  Gazette”) 


November  O.  G.  A.  Test 

If  you  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  writ¬ 
ing  fast  enough  to  suit  you,  analyze  the  rea¬ 
sons  for*“  it.  It  may  be  due  simply  to  a  lack 
of  words.  If,  while  reading,  you  give  thought 
and  attention  to  increasing  your*®  stock  of 
words,  and  if  in  addition  to  remembering,  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  using  these  new  words,  you 
will  at  the*®  same  time  learn  the  outlines 
for  them  and  write  them  until  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  easy,  you  will  find  that  what  appeared 
to  be  a  great  call  upon  your  manual  and 
mental  powers  for  speed  and  endurance  was 
after  all  only  a*®®  “spicy”  bit  of  exercise  that 
leaves  you  aglow  with  the  flush  of  skill  and 
success.  (114) 


Detecting  Counterfeit  Certificates 

From  "Uncle  Sam's  Money" 

By  Walter  O.  Woods 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

(Adapted  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  first  eight 
Chapters  of  the  Manual) 

Those  who  verify  the  receipts  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  that  is  received  at  the  Treasury  not 
only  have  the  duty*"  of  making  a  correct 
count,  but  they  must  also  see  that  the  assort¬ 
ment  by  class  and  denomination  is*®  right, 
and,  most  important  of  anything  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  do,  to  see  that  each  note  is  genuine. 
The  counter*®  must  not  permit  a  counterfeit 
to  pass  undetected. 

Every  currency  clerk  must  know  not  only 
the  details*®  of  the  printing  that  should  appear 
on  every  outstanding  certificate  and  note  of 
each  of  the  many*®®  denominations,  but  must 
also  be  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  them  that 
any  variation  in**®  appearance  will  at  once 
attract  his  attention. 

One  of  the  methods  of  training  (and  it 
seems  a  harsh  schooling)  is  the**®  rule  that 
requires  a  counter  who  causes  loss  through  pass¬ 
ing  of  a  counterfeit  to  make  good  the  amount. 
That  ruling**®  is  imperatively  necessary  in 
order  that  it  be  assured  that  each  counter  has 
scrutinized  each  note**®  and  has  been  sure 
that  the  count  was  correct  and  the  notes 
genuine. 

With  one  clerk  counting  the  upper  halves 


and  another,*®"  serving  in  a  distant  office, 
counting  the  corresponding  lower  halves  of 
the  same  notes,  accuracy  is**"  pretty  well  as¬ 
sured.  If  one  of  the  counters  should  pass  an 
error,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  clerk  who  happens 
to**"  be  assigned  the  corresponding  strip  of 
halves  to  verify  will  also  make  the  same 
error. 

It  sometimes  occurs*""  that  a  very  expertly 
e.vecuted  counterfeit  is  discovered  to  be  in 
circulation.  Each  counter**"  is  notified  and 
afforded  an  opiiortunity  to  examine  the  spuri¬ 
ous  note  as  soon  as  it  reaches*®"  the  Treasury. 
Every  counter  is  thus  immediately  on  notice 
as  soon  as  the  first  one  is**®  detected. 

Any  counterfeit  that  appears  dangerous, 
that  is,  one  that  it  seems  might  deceive  a 
counter,  causes**"  every  note  of  that  particular 
print  that  comes  in  to  be  turned  over  to  cer¬ 
tain  particularly  expert**"  examiners.  There 
are  several  of  these  especially  fine  currency 
examiners.  Two  of  them  are  women®*"  who 
have  had  very  long  experience  and  are  said 
to  be  the  most  expert  in  the  world  in  that 
particular*"®  line.  Their  ability  to  detect  the 
spurious  is  astonishing.  They  can  detect  it 
oftentimes  by**®  the  sense  of  touch  alone,  but 
their  most  expert  work  is  through  an  observa¬ 
tion  of  each  detail  of  the  printing.  They**" 
can  see  immediately  any  variation  in  the  de¬ 
sign,  in  the  portrait,  in  the  shading,  or  in 
the**®  delicate  lines.  If  anyone  will  observe 
a  note  critically  it  will  be  quite  apparent  that 
each  detail**®  of  the  printing  is  a  remarkable 
exhibition  of  the  engraver’s  art. 

No  matter  how  skilled  an  engraver*®®  may 
be,  no  one  was  ever  expert  enough  exactly 
to  duplicate  his  own  work.  Many  can  en¬ 
grave  a®*®  plate  satisfactorily,  and  of  course 
an  expert  can  make  another  plate  that  is  just 
as  good  as  the  first  expert®*"  made,  but  he 
could  not  make  the  second  one  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  first.  There  would  be  at 
least  some  slight®*®  differences — some  slight 
variations  that  a  magnifying  glass,  under  the 
eye  of  one  of  those  experts,  would  be®*®  cer¬ 
tain  to  reveal.  Any  difference  proves  fraud, 
because  the  same  engraved  plate  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  differences  in"""  the  design  of  the  note 
printed  from  it. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  engraving  rules  that  no 
one  man  shall  engrave  an**®  entire  plate.  One 
engraver  will  produce  the  portrait,  another  the 
square  letters,  another  the  script,  etc.**® 

A  number  of  wrongdoers  have  at  times  at¬ 
tempted  to  deceive  Uncle  Samuel  by  under¬ 
taking  to**®  counterfeit  his  paper  money.  It 
is  but  a  short  time  until  they  find  themselves 
in  the  law’s  clutches.  The  Government’s*"" 
very  efficient  Secret  Service  sees  to  that.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  a  good  many  who  have 
attempted*®®  currency  fraud  that  it  leads  to 
a  loss  of  liberty.  (710) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Not  Guaranteed 

The  customer,  rushing  into  a  store  near  the 
depot,  demanded  impatiently : 
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“I  want  a  mouse  trap — a  good*®  one,”  he 
said  rather  sharply,  “and  please  be  quick,  for 
I  want  to  catch  a  train.” 

The  shopkeeper  eyed  him  coldly. 

"I  regret,*®  sir,”  he  said,  “that  my  mouse 
traps  are  not  guaranteed  to  catch  trains.”  (51) 

T  erminology 

“Sometimes,”  remarked  a  long-suffering 
parent,  “I  think  that  college-bred  means  a 
four  years’  loaf.”  (16) 

Leave  It  to  Pat! 

An  officer  on  board  a  ship  was  drilling  his 
men.  “I  want  every  man  to  lie  on  his  back, 
put  his  legs  in*®  the  air,  and  move  them  as  if 
he  were  riding  a  bicycle,”  he  said.  “Now 
commence.” 

•After  a  short  effort,  one  of*®  the  men 
stopped. 


"Why  have  you  stopped,  Murphy?”  asked 
the  officer. 

“If  you  please,  sir,”  was  the  answer,  “I’m 
coastin’.”  (58) 

We  Had! 

You  have  probably  observed  from  time  to 
time  that  the  grapefruit  is  one  thing  that  man¬ 
ages  to  get  itself  into*®  the  public  eye  without 
the  aid  of  the  newspapers.  (29) 

How  W^as  She  to  Know? 

“I  tell  you  I  won’t  have  this  room,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  old  lady  to  the  bellboy.  "I  ain’t 
going  to  pay  my  good  money*®  for  a  pigsty 
with  a  folding  bed  in  it.  You  think  jest  be¬ 
cause  I’m  from  the  country — ” 

Disgusted,  the  boy  cut  her*®  short.  "Ciet 
in,  mum,  get  in.  This  ain’t  your  room.  This 
is  the  elevator.”  (52) 


>  >  > 


Echoes  from  the  International  Congress  at  London 

(Continued  from  page  1S9) 


the  retailer  selects  goods,  offers  them  with 
appropriate  convenience  in  space,  carries  them 
through  time,  and  breaks  their  quantity  into 
suitably  small  lots.  Capital  outlay  and  the 
risk  of  loss  are  inseparable  from  these  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  task  of  retailing  can  be,  and 
is,  very  variously  performed;  but  the  mar¬ 
keting  executive  must  understand  the  process 
as  it  relates  to  the  goods  he  is  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with. 

The  third  and  last  main  group  of  marketing 


problems  are  those  of  the  manufacturer. 
Among  the  detailed  questions  which  arise  in 
this  connection  are,  for  example,  the  selection 
and  adaptation  of  goods  in  relation  to  market 
demand ;  the  selection  of  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion  ;  organization ;  the  use  of  brands  and 
trade-marks;  the  choice  of  methods  of  sales 
promotion;  the  use  of  advertising;  price 
policy ;  the  use  of  market  research ;  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  .sales  statistics ;  methods  of  sales 
control,  and  sales  budgeting. 


Excerpts  from  Third  Group  Sessions  Topic 

Methods  of  Training  Boys  and  Girls  for  Employment  in  Retail  Distribution 


r  A.  WILLIAMS,  M.A..  (L.C.C.  School 
’of  Retail  Distribution,  66,  Horseferry  Road, 
London,  S.W.i,  England) — More  people  are 
engaged  in  retail  trades  than  in  the  office  end 
of  business.  The  prospects  compare  favorably 
with  those  in  other  fields  of  work  and  the 
salesmen  and  women  who  make  up  the  great 
majority  of  the  workers  have  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  permanent  work  and  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  pay.  The  opportunities  for  promo¬ 
tion  are  many  and  the  rewards  offered  for 
success  are  very  substantial.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  a  disadvantage  that  advancement  depends 
almost  entirely  on  merit. 

The  retailer’s  task  today  is  a  difficult  one. 
His  great  problem  is  how,  with  much  greater 
assortments  of  stock  and  probably  no  greater 
volume  of  trade  to  maintain  his  rate  of  turn¬ 
over,  and  in  view  of  the  increased  losses 


which  are  inevitable  wherever  style  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  merchandise,  a  satisfactory  gross 
profit  can  be  secured.  To  fulfill  his  task 
successfully  calls  for  higher  qualities  of  in¬ 
itiative,  for  greater  diligence,  for  more  exact 
knowledge  than  were  ever  required  before. 
The  wider  assortments  of  ever-changing  mer¬ 
chandise,  too,  have  created  a  selling  prob¬ 
lem  not  always  easy  of  solution  and  one  which 
calls  for  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  skill 
in  salesmanship  which  were  far  less  necessary 
in  the  days  of  standardized  merchandise. 

Proficiency  in  retailing,  as  in  other  occu- 
patiems,  depends  on  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  and,  not  least  important,  on  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  work.  Technical  knowl¬ 
edge  includes  knowledge  of  merchandise, 
knowledge  of  customers  and  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  retailing.  In  considering  a 
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program  of  study  in  retail  distribution,  one 
fact  stands  out — the  supreme  importance  of 
the  personnel.  Even  in  this  age  of  machinery, 
the  human  element  is  still  the  greatest  factor 
in  business  life.  Money,  machinery,  markets, 
and  materials  all  are  useless  without  men. 
Particularly  is  the  question  of  staff  of  im¬ 
portance  in  retail  distribution.  In  shopkeeping, 
the  use  of  machinery  is  narrowly  restricted. 
In  no  other  business  does  such  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  staff  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  public,  and  there  is  no  factor  which 
reacts  more  quickly  or  more  permanently  on 
the  fortunes  of  a  retail  business  than  does  the 
quality  of  the  staff. 

M.  LOMOXT  (Dirccteur  General  des 
Ateliers-Ecoles  2,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Paris 
2e) — The  training  of  retail  sales  people  has 
been  generally  neglected  in  spite  of  the  great 
importance  of  retail  business  in  every  country. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  creating  a 
retail  sales  school  in  the  form  of  a  model 
store.  These  store-schools  have  the  real 
French  originality  and  are  so  ingeniously  de¬ 
signed  that  life  itself  has  penetrated  into 
pedagogy.  After  ten  years  of  trial,  this 
method  has  proved  itself  a  complete  success. 

C.  L.  T.  BEECHING,  O.B.E.  (Institute  of 
Certified  Grocers,  50,  Doughty  Street,  London, 
ir.C.r,  England)  —  If  a  knowledge  of  the 
goods  is  at  the  root  of  salesmanship,  then 
training  in  commodities  surely  will  conduce 
to  what  is  so  much  desired,  namely,  better 
salesmanship. 

>  >  > 

Convention  Gleanings 

(Concluded  from  page  183)  ' 

trict.  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina,  Novem¬ 
ber  11-12,  1932. 

Speakers : 

Thomas  J.  Pearsall,  Attorney,  Rocky  Mount-^WnAT 
I  Want  My  Stenographer  to  Know;  George  W. 
Coggin,  State  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education, 
Board  of  Education,  Raleigh — Part-Time  Classes — 
What  They  Mean  to  the  Youth  of  North 
Carolina. 

New  Officers : 

Chairman:  Katherine  Mellette,  High  School,  Wash¬ 
ington 

Secretary:  Josephine  Bryant,  High  School,  Plymouth 

OREGON  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Portland, 
Oregon,  December  29-30,  1932.  Chairman : 
H.  T.  Vance,  Head  of  Department  of  Secre¬ 
tarial  Training,  Oregon  State  College,’  Cor¬ 
vallis.  . 


Speakers : 

Mrs.  Minnie  DeMotte  Frick,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Secretarial  Training,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis 
— The  New  Approach  to  Teaching  Shorthand, 
discussion  by  F,  N.  Haroun,  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Portland;  Anne  Corcoran,  Washington  State 
College,  Pullman,  Washington — How  Modern  Are 
Our  Methods  of  Teaching  Typing?  discussion  by 
Mrs.  Audrey  May,  University  High  School,  Eugene; 
Felix  F.  Fors,  West  Linn  High  School,  West  Linn 
-Pre-Bookkeeping — Junior  Business  Training,  dis¬ 
cussion  by  Myrtle  E.  Pullen,  High  School,  St. 
Helens;  Mrs.  LaVera  M.  Gatchell,  Medford  High 
School,  Medford — The  Bookkeeping  Approach,  dis¬ 
cussion  by  A.  T.  Sether,  University  High  School, 
Eugene;  Preston  E.  Rohner,  Woodburn  High  School, 
Woodburn  —  Foundational  Bookkeeping  —  Social 
Values,  discussion  by  Horace  E.  Pattison,  High 
School,  Milwaukee;  L.  L.  Deal,  Grants  Pass  High 
School,  Grants  Pass — Former  Bookkeeping — Voca¬ 
tional  V’alues.  discussion  by  .Merritt  Davis,  High 
School,  Salem. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  TEACH¬ 
ERS’  ASSOCIATION,  South  Piedmont  Dis¬ 
trict,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  October  28-29, 
1932. 

Speakers : 

Dr.  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Woman’s  College  of  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro — Significant 
Trends  in  Commercial  Education;  Austin  M. 
Bratcher,  Head  of  Commercial  Science  Department, 
Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill — For  Sale,  a  Com¬ 
mercial  Department. 

New  Officers: 

Chairman:  D.  C.  Spickard,  Charlotte  Technical  High 
School,  Charlotte 

Vice  Chairman:  Hattie  Campbell,  Boyden  High 
School,  Salisbury 

Secretary:  Willis  Ruby  Blackburn,  Central  High 
School,  Charlotte 

UTAH  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  October  27-29,  1932. 
Speakers : 

Guest  speakers:  Albert  Edward  Wiggam,  Vernon,  Indi¬ 
ana;  Dr.  Rollo  L.  Lyman,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois;  Dr.  Howard  Driggs,Piew  York  University, 
New  York,  New  York;  Robert  Ethel  Phillips,  Cum¬ 
nock  School,  Los  Angeles,  California;  Mark  H.  Greene, 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City — Why  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board  Lost  $150,000,000  in  its  Efforts 
TO  Stabilize  the  Price  of  Wheat;  Earl  J,  Glade, 
Radio  Station  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City — How  Schools 
Can  Help  Business  to  Meet  the  Issues  of  1933; 
W.  L.  Wanlass,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City — 
Present-Day  Repercussions  of  the  World  War. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Keith  Wahlguist,  Principal,  Weber  County 
High  School,  Ogden 

First  Vice  President:  B.  E.  Ericksen,  University 
of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 

WASHINGTON  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  North  Central  Region,  Commercial 
Section,  Wenatchee,  Washington,  October  27- 
28,  1932. 

Speaker : 

W .  L.  Gross,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  San 
Francisco*,  California — Present  Trends  in  Commer¬ 
cial-Education.  '  , 


STANDARDS 
OF  SKILL 


A  standard  becomes  valuable  only  when  it 
is  universally  accepted  and  used. 

The  Credentials  Department  of  The  Gregg 
Writer  contributes  a  unique  educational  serv¬ 
ice  by  setting  acknowledged  and  workable 
standards  of  shorthand  skill  for  the  12,000 
schools  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the 
United  States. 

The  fact  that  the  credentials  issued  by  The 
Gregg  Writer  are  used  in  everj^  state  of  the 
Union  and  are  issued  by  the  hundred  thousand 
each  year  makes  them  a  fair  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  for  you  to  use  in  your  own  classroom 
to  gauge  the  progress  your  pupils  are  making. 

A  postal  card  request  will  bring  you  a 
booklet  giving  full  information  about  the 
Gregg  Writer  credentials. 
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